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HE things we most admire in old examples of 

architecture are the texture and beauty the walls 
have acquired through the weathering action of many 
years, and the human quality such works of art possess, 
because of the individual character built into them by 
the craftsmen employed upon the work. These quali- 
ties that are so essential to any building that is to look 
a part of the surroundings 
in which it is placed are } f 
the most difficult to obtain 
of all the distinctive marks 
every architect wishes his 
work to have. In the first 
place, it demands on the 
part of the architect an 
exceptionally keen knowl- 
edge of the physical char- 
acteristics of materials, and 
the artistic capacity of 
visualizing them when com- 
bined in the structure, and 
secondly, and where the 
greatest difficulty is most 
often met, securing the 
necessary co-operation and 
understanding on the part 
of building mechanics to 
translate into terms of 
actual building, the con- 
ception of the designer. 
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Approach to house of George Marshall Allen, Esq. 
Morristown, New Jersey 
Charles I. Berg, Architect 


E present in the plates 

of this issue, illustra- 
tions of the house of George Marshall Allen, Esq., at 
Morristown, N.J.,whose architect, Mr. Charles I. Berg, 
has been especially fortunate in securing these qualities 
for his work. He further enjoyed the advantage of 
working with a client who fully appreciated the char- 
acter of the style in which the house is designed and 
who offered a spirit of co-operation and understanding 
with which architects are rarely favored. 

The remaining plates are selected to indicate the 
adaptation of other periods of English domestic 
architecture to modern American needs. They are 
equally, with the larger Tudor house, particularly 
interesting in illustrating the charm which may be 
given to any building through a knowledge of materials 
and their proper combinations in the structure to 
utilize the salient characteristics of color and texture. 


W* present in the description of the offices of 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects, the last 
of a series of articles explaining the business systems 
in use in representative offices that have been singu- 





larly successful. A greater appreciation of the value 
of efficient office organization as an aid to good archi- 
tecture is daily growing more apparent and may be 
said to be one of the desirable effects the war has had 
on the profession. Much is heard today of the varied 
and manifold changes the war will bring about in the 
character of the profession’s work, and if all the 
prophecies expressed were 
to come about, there would 
be little of the old that 
would be recognized in the 
new. While there is not 
much question that funda- 
mentally the profession’s 
character will be but little 
changed, there is a strong 
indication that more and 
greater responsibility for 
results must be assumed by 
the architect, not only in 
securing a well constructed 
building, but in securing it 
at a cost that is fair to both 
owner and contractor, and 
through operations at all 
times governed by good 
business practice. 

We aim to interpret this 
thought in measure with 
our ability, and present, in 
as tangible and definite 
form as possible, the con- 
clusions that architects and 
others giving thought to the subject have reached. 
In the January issue we will publish the first of a 
series of carefully constructed papers considering the 
modern position of the architect in relation to the 
various duties he is called upon to fulfil. These 
articles are the result of much thought and investiga- 
tion and they will deserve a careful reading. 


HE signing of the armistice naturally brought to 
an end the excursions of the Government into the 
field of housing for workingmen employed in war 
industries. The work, while extensive, had not been 
under way long enough to enable definite plans to be 
adopted for the operation and final disposition of the 
communities so quickly established. Although no 
new work is being undertaken, interest in the Govern- 
ment’s program is not in the least abated. ‘There are 
many important points to be settled in the way of 
management and future ownership that will have a 
special interest for architects and we will record the 
development of policy as information is available. 
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This attractive and restful floor, in the store of Joseph Witkowski & Son, Detroit, Michigan, is composed of 6x 6 inch white squares interlined with 
half-inch dark brown strips. Architect, George W. Graves, Detroit, Mich. 


Results— the Infallible Criterion 


RCHITECTURAL skill, in no less degree than skill in other professions, is judged largely by tangible 
results. One of the most noticeable parts of any edifice is its floors. Therefore, when you 
prepare plans for a new building, is it not reasonable to presume that the installation of floors 

capable of attracting favorable attention and creating commendatory comment will serve to help 
enhance your reputation as an artist? 


LINOTILE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
** The Fioor That's Built to Fit the Room” 
















offers you a material the use of which will enable you to 


~~ So. : from Joseph Witkowski & Son, Clothiers, Detroit, Mich.: | 
create floors of impressive individuality. 


“We take this means of expressing our complete satisfaction 
J I 4 










For a structural material, Linotile is unusually adapt- with the Linotile floor installed in our storeroom. You can well 
able, as the eleven pleasing colors and various shapes and be proud of this flooring and we heartily endorse same for any 
sizes in which it is made facilitate the creation of designs public building. We are so well pleased with it that we feel 
to harmonize with rooms and furnishings of practically that others should know about it.” 


very description. ‘ , : . 

ts. I ‘LinotiLe Fioors,” a handsomely illustrated book, 
The general attitude toward Linotile by those who are explains all about Linotile. This book and a sample of 

familiar with its merits ,is briefly expressed in this letter Linotile will be sent to you on request. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company 
132 Twenty-fourth Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Also manufacturers of Nonpareil High Pressure Covering for steam lines; Nonpareil Insulating Brick for boiler settings, breechings, etc. Nonpareil | 


Corkboard Insulation for refrigerated rooms; Nonpareil Cork Machinery Isolation for deadening the noise and vibration of motors, fans, pumps, etc., and 
Armstrong Circle A Cork Brick for horse and cow stalls. 
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Notes on the Seventh N ational’ | Housing Conference 


COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL, BOSTON, MASS., NOVEMBER 25 TO 27 


pervades such a gathering as the annual confer- 

ence held under the auspices of the National 
Housing Association, the participants are pretty sure 
to tell each other at the close that ‘“ this was the 
most successful conference we ever held.’’ From 
the point of view of attendance this can safely be 
said of the Boston conference, for it was held in a 
large city and one whose deep interest in the subject 
assured a large attendance of its own citizens who 
swelled the meetings to hitherto unprecedented 
numbers. Enthusiasm there was in plenty and 
idealism had unrestricted sway, but an unprej- 
udiced observer might have missed a certain excite- 
ment and the direct talking to the point which char- 
acterized the Philadelphia conference last winter when 
the huge impending ventures of the Government 
into the housing field overshadowed all subsidiary 
issues. The sudden apparition of Peace, which 
‘broke out ’’ almost as did the war, is still so recent 
as to pervade all walks of life with a feeling of uncer- 
tainty, almost of dread, as to what will happen next. 
The sudden cancellation of the Government’s housing 
program had only just occurred, and private enter- 
prise had not had time to adjust itself to the coming 
order of things. All this had the effect of rendering 
the tone of much of the discussion, and even some of 
the papers, vague and uncertain, even while useful, 
earnest and enthusiastic. 

The conference was the seventh annual one of 
its series. Mr. Veiller and his associates, to whom 
the greatest credit is due for the masterly manner in 
which this series of interesting events has been con- 
ducted, have therefore had time to gain a ripened 
experience. In view of the increasing success of the 
affairs, praise rather than criticism is certainly due; 
nevertheless, certain suggestions which are intended 
to be of a purely constructive nature have occurred 
to us, which if followed might still further conduce 
to the success of future conferences. 

First of all, the events seem to be crowded. From 
morn to dewy eve the continuous round of dis- 
courses which invades even the lunch hour goes 
ceaselessly on. The three-minute public discussions, 
which ought to be of the greatest value, are too often 


I: the flush of enthusiasm and excitement which 
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either cut short on account of lack of time or appro- 
priated by verbose personalities who, unable to 
express their ideas in terse, crisp sentences, are often 
obliged to sit down at the expiration of the time limit 
without having come to the point. The forming of 
mutual acquaintances and intimate discussion of 
interesting points by keen intellects in personal con- 
tact, which would be one of the pleasantest and most 
useful features, is prevented by the practice of filling 
every moment in advance. If the ‘‘ Round Table 
Luncheon ”’ feature were omitted and time allowed 
for a short walk and a breath of fresh air the after- 
noon sessions would be more worth while. The 
time for speeches thus lost would never be missed if 
the program were confined to topics of the hour. 

It is the habit of the Association to adjourn with- 
out taking definite action or obtaining a consensus 
of opinion on the topics discussed, and this habit 
sometimes evokes surprised comment from the local 
press. In Boston, for example —an expression of 
opinion might have been obtained on any of the ques- 
tions which came up — Government ownership of 
the war towns, self-ownership of the same, the adop- 
tion of standards, the furtherance of State or mu- 
nicipal housing schemes — all these were taken up 
and laid down without coming to any definite con- 
clusion, although it is true the meeting of Monday 
afternoon passed the following unofficial resolution 
as only the sense of the people assembled at that 
meeting: ‘‘ Resolved, that the meeting here assembled 
express its belief that the agencies of the Federal 
Government which are now engaged in building and 
managing housing developments should continue those 
developments already begun or planned wherever 
there is prospect of a demand for these houses under 
peace conditions, and should retain control of them 
until such a time as the Federal Government has 
determined upon its reconstruction program.” 

Housing science is admittedly one of the great 
questions of the day and its study henceforth will 
have to be conducted along clearly defined lines 
which look to the future instead of to the past. For 
example, the depressing pictures which were shown 
of scenes in the North End of Boston are “ old stuff,”’ 
and material of this sort should never be reintro- 
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duced in a meeting devoted to the new housing, for, 
as Mr. Logue clearly demonstrated, the conditions 
they illustrated were created years ago, before the 
adoption of the modern laws which now in Boston, 
as in most other cities, render future construction 
of this sort impossible. Thousands of unsanitary 
buildings have actually been removed by the City 
of Boston in the last few years, as Mayor Peters 
demonstrated, and the cleaning up and betterment 
of the existing slum is a matter for the attention of 
the health officials of a city, and should not distract 
the attention of the real students of housing from 
the great question of how to avoid the possibility 
of the recurrence of the evil. 

Let the Association in its study of the problem 
insist on a critical review of the progress of the past 
year, architectural and legal, and try to draw definite 
Let it concern itself with 
the study of ever improving standards of construc- 
tion and desigu. Let the great question of community 
ownership receive the most careful attention, but 
above all, let it get down to the bed-rock question 


conclusions therefrom. 


of what is really going to conduce most to the happi- 
ness and well-being of labor. Too many towns are 
planned on the theory of ‘“‘ what those people ought 
to have,’’ developed by persons who in the nature of 
things cannot feel as does a workman or his wife. 
Labor leaders, who ought to take a leading part in 
these matters, have not studied the situation, and, 
strange as the statement may seem, stand tongue- 
tied when asked for their opinions - 

beyond the statement that a workman wants “a 


rarely getting 


five or six room detached house, oh, yes, with a bath, 
and a garden patch, yes, a porch, for a rent of, oh, 
$15 per month.” Well, after all, who wouldn't like 
such a house? This sort of thing is not constructive 
and the the conference suffer from the 
absence of representation of the actual tenants, or 
A tenant’s wife who can express her 


results of 


their wives. 
opinions clearly on the houses provided by the Gov- 
ernment would be hard indeed to locate, but Mr. 
Veiller has unearthed some mighty good material 
in the past and we believe he is equal to finding such 
a speaker for the next conference. 

The principal subjects which attracted the atten- 
tion of the conference, aside from ‘“‘ Boston Day,” 
which was unfortunately devoted to showing up the 
unsavory sections of the city rather than the many 
beautiful and instructive sections which would have 
been far more worth while, were the comprehensive 
reviews of the Government’s housing activities during 
the past year by Mr. Leland, the interesting and 
frequently even thrilling idealism of Messrs. Acker- 
Adams and Purdy in with the 
the war 
emergency towns, the good natured and extremely 


man, connection 


future ownership and administration of 


valuable criticisms and suggestions of Dr. Vincent 


and Dr. Hutchinson, whose Salic wit was inter- 
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jected into the meetings like a crisp salad course at 
dinner, and the fascinating humanism of Miss Mar- 
guerite Walker Jordan’s talk on the last day, which 
held her hearers spellbound and won for her the 
only encore of the entire proceedings, bringing her 
back to the rostrum, to say in a charming accent, 
that “‘ here in Boston you all are not so different 
from us down South!” 

The other main line of thought was that intro- 
duced by the various architects who described certain 
completed projects and discussed types of plans for 
the future, an important feature of the conference 
in which much interest was shown and which might 
have profitably been opened up for public discussion. 

On Monday morning after the preliminary 
addresses the question of ‘‘ Rent Profiteering ’’ was 
treated by Mr. James Ford of the United States 
Department of Labor, who described the work of 
the local committees which have been formed in 
fifty-nine cities to handle the questions at issue 
between the landlords and their tenants. 

The reports from delegates at the Monday Round 
Table Luncheon brought out information as to 
recent legislation in the Province of Ontario which 
permits municipalities having housing shortages to 
loan funds totaling two millions annually at the rate 
of five per cent for the erection of workingmen’s 
houses which will cost, including land, not more than 
$3000 per house, the return on the investment being 
guaranteed by the State; and from Philadelphia Mr. 
Thider fact that there great 
discrepancy between police survey of houses suitable 
for living quarters and a survey carried on by an 
organization which would discriminate between bad 
and good conditions; thus, in Philadelphia, at the 
beginning of the war emergency, a police survey of 
the city indicated five thousand houses vacant — a 
survey by the Philadelphia Housing Association 
showed, however, that only four hundred and fifty 
of these were actually fit to livein. He also pointed 
out that unsanitary conditions were on the increase 
in Philadelphia, evidenced by the fact that during 
1918 there were sixteen thousand violations of the 
building total of ten thousand 
in 1917; and from New York it appeared that the 
outstanding feature for the year is the passage of a 
law permitting former single-family houses to be 
made over into three-family tenements. The pas- 
sage of this law was brought about by the general 
stoppage of building and the absolute necessity, 
under the circumstances, of utilizing these vacant 
residences, and also, from the viewpoint of the tax 
commissioner, it enabled more taxes to be levied 
on such property. 

The afternoon session, which closely followed 
the luncheon, was devoted to a lucid statement by 
Mr. Joseph D. Leland, 3rd, Vice-President of the 
United States Housing Corporation, of ‘‘ What the 
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law against a 
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Government has done and is doing to house the indus- 
trial army.” This paper is a complete documentary 
account of the Government’s work in this line and 
was most useful in informing many of his hearers as 
to the exact status of the great work which has been 
carried out during the year. 

Mr. Leland was followed by Mr. F. L. Ackerman, 
Supervisor of Design for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, in a scholarly paper, “‘ Government Housing, 
Federal, State, Municipal —is it Desirable?’’ Mr. 
Ackerman’s conclusion was favorable and he backed 
it with some unanswerable arguments, for example, 
when he said, ‘‘ And why should we not make 
government the focus of our rational aims rather 
than a policeman to arrest or a court to punish? 
There is no reason. With the function of govern- 
ment constantly expanding, why should we draw 
the line of its activities relating to the provision of 
adequate living conditions hard and fast at the 
property line along our highways and our streets? 
By allowing only police power to cross the property 
lines in our cities, by so doing, we foster the slum 
and the tenement, and we create the conditions which 
breed the diseases for which we call upon government 
in the guise of collective provision to erect and main- 
tain the hospital, the insane asylum, the poorhouse 
and the jail.’”” Mr. Ackermandrew a constructive 
conclusion as follows: ‘‘In the Federal executive 
should be lodged the authority to create an inde- 
pendent cabinet portfolio to organize knowledge 
and experience in a field broadly covered by the 
terms ‘ town planning,’ ‘ housing ’ and ‘ public works,’ 
— this knowledge and experience to be made avail- 
able through such activities as are now carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture in its own field. Sim- 
ilar executive bodies should be created in the states 
and in municipalities in order to stimulate co-ordi- 
nated action in matters related to municipal, state 
and nation planning and the distribution of popula- 
tion. Whether or not Federal credit should be used 
for the purpose of stimulating housing is open to 
question, but the credit of states and of municipal- 
ities must be used for this purpose. The use and 
direction of this credit should be controlled by exec- 
utive rather than legislative authority and it should 
be limited to the use of municipalities or to properly 
constituted non-dividend corporations. If we wish 
to achieve a truly national minimum with respect to 
the conditions under which all men live, we must 
stimulate as well as restrict action; and the stimula- 
tion of action can be achieved most certainly through 
the direction of credit to this end. 

Mr. Thomas Adams’ address on Monday evening 
on ‘‘ Housing and Reconstruction’’ was fully up 
to the standard of this brilliant reformer — whose 
convincing idealism is so well sustained by his practical 
common sense. His entire address was full of terse, 
epigrammatic statements, of which we give a few. 
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“The home connotes the family; and the family, 
and not the individual, is the unit of the civic 
structure. A true housing policy must go further 
than improving or providing dwellings; it must 
be part of a comprehensive policy of town and 
country development. We must apply more thought 
to the theories and practical tendencies of urban 
and rural growth, and fit in our housing policies as 
part of a comprehensive scheme of urban and rural 
organization. 

“ Housing in connection with reconstruction is a 
different thing than housing connected with war 
industries — and requires a broader social vision 
and more courage to deal with it. It is beset with 
both practical and constitutional difficulties. 

“The provision of houses, as part of a policy of 
reconstruction, has still to be begun in this country, 
as in Canada. Yet what were among the reasons 
why you inaugurated a war housing policy? Why did 
your Government vote hundreds of millions to house 
war workers? Read the evidence before committees 
of Congress and you will find that some of the most 
important reasons were that it would increase out- 
put in the shipbuilding yards and munition plants by 
increasing the efficiency and contentment of the 
workers and that it would help you to win the war 
by stabilizing labor conditions. Are these reasons 
without application to peace industries? Jf it is 
true that you needed good housing to win the war, ts 
it not equally true that you need good housing to win 
and maintain the victory of peace? ”’ 

‘““In every country where housing standards are 
low, wages are low. 





The German people are amongst 
the lowest paid and the worst housed. About sixty-five 
per cent of the people of Berlin live in two rooms or 
less, as against twenty-five per cent in London. Two- 
thirds of the Berlin people live in tenements of five 
stories or over. That is the chief reason for the high 
tuberculosis death rate, and the excessive illegitimacy 
of Berlin, and for the fact that only nineteen per cent 
of the sons of Berlin-born parents were fit for military 
service. Wages keep in proportion to these low 
standards, and the contrary is also true where stand- 
ards are higher.”’ 

Mr. Adams was followed by Dr. George E. Vin- 
cent, president of the Rockefeller Foundation, who 
described in detail the emergency village of Gretna 
in Scotland with its many carefully and attractively 
worked out features and drew from his visit the wish 
“that Gretna had been created by its people rather 
than for them,” or, in other words, that even the 
shadow of paternalism, whether governmental or 
proprietary, is distasteful. ‘‘ People who have been 
exposed to democracy dislike seeming philanthropy, 
they prefer to do things themselves, even if they do 
it rather badly.’”’ He foresaw a new spirit of unity, 
comradeship and democracy which will do for the 
industrial army in peace what was done for the fighting 
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army in war. His address was pungent with wit 
and yood-natured satire of the reformers who “‘ wreak 
their philanthropy ’’ on the defenceless workers, but 
he evidently favored the idea of self-ownership of 
towns and did not remonstrate when President Eliot, 
the chairman, gently hinted that perhaps the Rocke- 
feller Foundation was going to ‘‘do something’ 
about it. 

Tuesday morning saw two section meetings, in 
one of which Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, chairman of 
the Boston City Planning Board, in his talk on 
‘Scrapping the Slum ”’ laid stress on the bad effect 
that raising street car rates would have in increasing 
present congestion by keeping people in the slums 
who otherwise would migrate to the outskirts. The 
other meeting considered a paper by Mr. C. B. Ball, 
chief sanitary inspector of the Chicago Health 
Department, on the question ‘‘ Can a Health Depart- 
ment Cope Adequately with the Housing Problem? ”’ 
His conclusion was that the design and construction 
of tenements should be passed upon by the Health 
Department as well as the Building Department. 
Mr. Ball was followed by Mr. John Nolen, city 
planner of Cambridge, who restated the now gen- 
erally familiar ‘‘ Housing Standards of the Federal 
Government.” 

The afternoon was devoted to an automobile trip. 

The evening session was supposedly to be devoted 
to aiding the City of Boston in the solution of its 
housing problems — though it cannot be said that 
very much progress was made in that direction. 
Mayer Peters simply and earnestly pledged his co- 
operation towards such an end, and all those who 
heard him must have hoped that he will be able to 
obtain wise counsel and all needed support. 

Mr. Edward T. Hartman, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic Society, followed with lantern slides 
showing slum conditions in the North End which 
did not vary from well known pictures showing 
similar conditions in other cities, and finished with 
an argument for the single tax. Mr. Charles Logue, 
chairman of the Mayor’s Housing Committee, 
explained that the conditions illustrated by Mr. 
Hartman were mainly due to the influx of alien 
races before the present building laws were in effect 
and maintained that they were not the fault of 
the individual owners, who in many cases had bought 
the property as it stands, and that the city, having 
allowed the slums to be created, should assume the 
expense of reclaiming them. To the great delight 
of some “ real-estaters’’ in the audience he said 
that the three-decker was an ideal house. 

Mr. Ihlder and Mr. Ball, speaking as outsiders, 
implied that Boston was not abolishing slums as 
fast as it should, but they failed to name any other 
city which was doing so any faster. Mr. Ball 
rightly insisted that newly constructed houses which 
must serve five or six generations deserve close 


attention rather than the old slum dwellings which 
must in any case soon give way to progress. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson, called to the platform 
by the chairman, said Boston should have an excess 
condemnation law. On being told by Ex-Mayor 
Fitzgerald from the floor that it already existed, he 
retorted, ‘‘ Why don’t you apply it, then? ”’ 

The proceedings, which were held in the Palm 
Room of the hotel, were so disturbed by attempts 
to remedy the bad ventilation and the racket of a 
near-by dish-washing machine that Mr. Veiller made 
arrangements to adjourn to the ballroom, but the 
audience voted that they preferred to remain where 
they were. This decision caused the presiding offi- 
cer, the Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of Boston, 
to wittily remark that this was a perfect illustration 
of the difficulties attending housing reform. ‘ Here 
you are,” said he, “ suffering from bad air and all 
the discomforts of bad housing, and when the greatest 
housing expert in the country offers to better your 
conditions you say you prefer to stay where you are! ”’ 

The section meetings on Wednesday morning 
were devoted respectively to illustrating Government 
housing and to problems of management. At the 
first Mr. Walter H. Kilham of Kilham & Hopkins, 
architects, of Boston, Mr. Emile G. Perrot of Ballinger 
& Perrot, Philadelphia, and Mr. Electus D. Litchfield 
of New York described in the above order by means 
of lantern slides the Emergency Fleet Corporation’s 
new towns, Atlantic Heights at Portsmouth, N. H.., 
Union Park Gardens at Wilmington, Del., and 
Yorkship Village at Camden, N. J. They were 
followed by Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., of Murphy & Dana, 
New York, in an exposition of the advantages and 
possibilities of the group house. Mr. Dana argued 
that the cheapness of the group system of construc- 
tion would enable the tenant to get better accom- 
modation for his money than he would in a single 
house, that the compactness of a town built on the 
group system would shorten distances so that walking 
would supplant riding in the bad air of crowded street 
cars and finally and chiefly the esthetic effect of 
the entire project would be improved by the longer 
horizontal lines of the buildings. Rents, he said, were 
in general at present $5 per month per room, plus 
$5 for modern conveniences, such as bathroom, 
furnace and electric lighting; 7.e., a rental of $25 
per month would mean four rooms at $5, plus con- 
veniences at $5. Above $35 the problem is different 
and does not concern us, while below $25 tenants 
must not expect a new model house, but must be 
content with old ones. 

This latter statement, it seems to us, while per- 
fectly true in practice indicates an abandonment of 
the attempt to provide homes for the class which 
needs them the most, and it is to be hoped that the 
implied suggestion will not prevail. The speaker 
devoted some time to an argument that the side 
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yards between single or semi-detached houses were 
useless, full of ice in winter and bare of grass in 
summer, while at the same time draughty and not 
required for paths to the back doors. He also claimed 
that windows on side yards were objectionable, as 
they looked directly into those of the next house 
and that it would be preferable to concentrate win- 
dows in the rear and side walls. Possibly there may 
be some foundation of truth in these remarks, but 
we fancy that Mr. Dana will have difficulty in obtain- 
ing many adherents to his theory. The Government 
has insisted on a minimum space of sixteen feet 
between houses— which is ample for two good 
paths and for not only air but sun to penetrate, par- 
ticularly when the houses are at the most, only two 
stories high, while the benefit of immediate access 
to one’s backyard without going around the block 
to it is so great as to need no argument. Mr. Dana 
recommended groups of four units as giving the best 
proportion and cited the possibility of using the same 
chimney and lines of plumbing stacks for two adja- 
cent houses. The Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
however, ruled last summer that each house must 
have separate utilities, including separate connection 
to the sewer, to avoid any difficulties that might 
arise in connection with their sale, and there is cer- 
tainly a growing number of people who prefer to 
sacrifice the impressive facade of the group house 
for the cottage type, with its abundance of sun and 
air and feeling of independence. 

Unquestionably the problems of management 
of the new towns are a topic of the greatest moment 
at present and the views of Mr. Fred C. Feld, rental- 
manager of Yorkship Village, as he set them forth 
in the second section meeting were well worthy of 
attention. Some of his suggestions were that in 
rental operations overcrowding be controlled by a 
statement in the lease of the maximum number each 
house might accommodate. Weekly rentals he con- 
sidered best, because all business transactions of the 
workman are on a weekly basis. The workmen 
generally desire to have their rent deducted from 
their pay, a system which is easy for them but bad 
for their habits of responsibility. He emphasized the 
desirability of sufficient rear yard space for playing, 
so that mothers could keep close watch on their 
children, which is not possible when the child goes to 
a playground. 

Mr. Harold G. Aron, Chief of the Property Bureau 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Housing Depart- 
ment, paid a deserved tribute to the good work of 
the architects and strongly advocated a no-sales 
policy for the present by the Government. The new 
housing enterprises should not be considered as 
exploded shells, worth only what salvage could be 
obtained from them, but should be conducted as 
important experiments. There is the present danger 
that the workmen will not be willing to pay the 
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rentals required by the standards built into the 
Government houses even on the normal investment, 
after the excess cost due to war conditions has been 
written off. If it appears that the workman has 
not caught up with our ideals, the whole program 
will be threatened and Government housing for- 
ever cited as a horrible example of ideals put into 
practice. 

Miss Marguerite Walker Jordan, Director of 
the Industrial Relations Bureau of Altoona, Pa., 
followed with an entertaining and earnest discourse, 
entitled ‘‘ What the Tenant Really Wants.’’ Miss 
Jordan, who has studied this question at close range, 
presented the matter in a thoroughly human and 
practical way. Her argument was strongly for 
humanizing labor, for ameliorating the unbelievably 
unsocial atmosphere of the industrial villages, and 
for turning the worker, not into an industrial machine, 
but into an understanding, directing partner in the 
business. Problems of management begin with 
the tenant, who nails up his window, sews up Johnny 
into his winter flannels, feeds him on “ fat buck and 
co’n bread,’’ and dislikes interference; witness the 
Southern mountaineer, who addressed the medical 
experts of the Rockefeller Foundation, thus; ‘‘ What 
air you furriners pesterin’ us for? 
is our hook worm!” 


I reckon this here 
To approach such a problem, 
infinite patience and understanding of past oppor- 
tunity and environment are necessary, for laboring 
people are intensely jealous and given to much gossip. 
The next essential problem is the owner who must 
take a really personal interest until the tenant shall 
stop thinking of him as a favored being whose heaviest 
duty is to be whirled back and forth to his business 
in a six-cylinder, but shall recognize in him a fellow 
workman. Then there is the sociological factor, 
and the avoidance of thrusting forward the manager’s 
point of view, as, for example, was done by a worker 
who almost the community 
because she didn’t believe in kissing games. 


broke up meetings 


All 
this, Miss Jordan claimed, ‘‘ Looks easy to the out- 
sider, but so does tight-rope walking.”’” A study of 
the community’s real wants is most important, but 
a line from the speaker’s concluding paragraph may 
well be quoted intact, for the idea has seldom been so 
well expressed: ‘‘ The organization that redeems 
industry first; that uses the wealth that has come 
from its combined creative spirit to liberate that same 
creative spirit in others, will be looked upon as the 
real redeemer of wealth. This creative spirit is 
ethical. It means that beautiful things are not only 
to be placed around the laboring man, but they are 
to be put in his heart and there made free and allowed 
to work out through his hands. 
needs a crumb to feed on.”’ 
The paper by Mr. Lawson Purdy of New York, 
Chairman of the Committee on Industrial 
entitled ‘‘Own Your Own Town” 


It means that the soul 


Towns, 


evoked much 
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interest. Mr. Purdy described the ideal town and 
developed his suggestion for community ownership 
by saying that the land and buildings should be owned 
by a corporation without capital stock directed by 
trustees of ability and public spirit. After a com- 
munity spirit was formed the tenants should elect 
some of the trustees and perhaps ultimately all of 
them. The capital for such an enterprise should be 
supplied, profitably to itself, by an industrial cor- 
poration which desires a stable supply of workers, 
by the United States, as it has already, or by states or 
cities. Such a community should be able to buy itself 
free in from twenty-five to fifty years and be well off 
in the meantime. If five per cent interest is paid 
on capital and two per cent to a sinking fund, the 
principal would be paid in about twenty-seven 
years. A sinking fund should be maintained for 
replacement of buildings. Under a single control 
with efficient management the buildings would have 
a much longer life than under ordinary conditions. 
When the property shall be paid for in full the entire 
net earnings would be available for community wel- 
fare and can be so maintained forever for all sub- 
sequent tenants. 

The remainder of the conference was devoted 
to the discussion of ‘‘ Good Housing as a Reducer of 
Labor Turnover,’ by Capt. Boyd Fisher of the 
Employment Management Division, War Industries 
Board, and ‘‘ What Labor Wants,” by Mr. Mathew 
Woll of the Sub-Committee on Labor, Advisory 
Commission, Council of National Defence. The 
inference was that labor is in favor of governmental 
action to secure workingmen’s houses. 

It would seem to us desirable that in the Govern- 
ment properties a definite rental policy based on 
the income of the tenant should be arranged. -High 
war costs of the present housing will have to be 
written off as part of the cost of unpreparedness, 
but it is an elementary principle of political economy 
that rentals must bear a definite relation to the wage 
scale, for labor is the largest item in the cost of the 
house itself. 

The common laborer and the slum dweller and 
their families who need the uplift most still, as ever, 
get the bad end of the deal in the new towns. The 
high cost of building, due to high wages paid labor, 
makes it impossible to provide them with new and 
clean abodes. The attempt has been made over 
and again, to end only in failure. The only visible 
possibility of solution is the self-ownership principle 
applied to towns, combined with such a degree of 
unselfishness as would render these self-governing 
and self-supporting towns willing to devote a portion 
of their revenues to providing such abodes, wel- 
coming the laborer to the community, and letting 
him live in them, charging off the loss to offset the 
advantages of a well rounded community life which 
would include all classes, and of immunity from slums 


and the misfortunes that always come in their train. 

The discussion of the greater questions of owner- 
ship and operation of industrial towns left little or 
no time to bring up matters of contmunity organ- 
ization, which is apt to be limited to the clinic, the 
cinema and the kindergarten, but it would seem as 
if this was the accepted time to install at least a 
bakery in each village so that instead of four hundred 
stoves being heated to the baking point with a vast 
waste of fuel and effort, one big fire at the village 
bakery would bake the bread (and the beans) for the 
whole community. This is the French system, but 
it is also the system which prevailed in New England 
towns during the writer’s boyhood, when all the bean 
pots in town, neatly wrapped in blue and white 
cloths, were taken to the bakehouse for the Saturday 
baking. And by the same token the idea of the 
French lavoir where all the women of the village 
wash the clothes together, avoiding loneliness and 
enjoying delicious gossip, might be a cure for some of 
the unsociability of the American industrial villages. 

While it had to be expected that some of the dis- 
cussions would be pointless, the proceedings were 
enlivened by a good many flashes of wit and some 
epigrams were uttered which will wear well enough 
for future use. Just as an example there was Mayor 
Peters’ line encouraging idealism in housing, ‘“‘ Draw 
a Plimsoll line on the ship of state and sooner or 
later public opinion will rise to that line.’ Mr. 
Adams was, as usual, prolific in pithy sayings, one 
of the best of which, a version of Edmund Burke’s 
remark anent the American Revolution, was, ‘‘ Don’t 
be limited by what the lawyer says we may do, 
but do what we feel we ought to do,” while Miss 
Jordan stated that ‘‘ Interest in the human machinery 
must become a part of the business; it must permeate 
the organization like yeast in bread, not wrapped in 
tinfoil either, but loosened.’’ Some speaker — was 
it Dr. Hutchinson? — advised his hearers “ not to be 
frightened when they shake the Constitution at 
you.”’ And perhaps the advice that next year’s 
speakers had best take to heart was Miss Jordan’s 
closing remark — “It is time that I remembered 
the advice of my dear old black Mammy: ‘ Honey, de 
pusson dat tells all da knows and stops dar, ain’t so 


” 


‘ 





bad as de one dat keeps on goin’.’ 

Much water has gone over the dam since the 
first housing conference and much progress has 
undoubtedly been made toward standardization of 
house plans and a better understanding of funda- 
mental town planning principles; but it still must 
be remembered that most of the new housing so 
far constructed can benefit only the skilled mechanic, 
and that the housing movement in America has 
seemingly so far failed in the solution of the real 
problem, that of providing Garden City conditions 
for the family of the common laborer, the real victim 
of the slums. 
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« An English Tudor Country House 


THE RESIDENCE OF GEORGE MARSHALL ALLEN, ESQ., MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
CHARLES I. BERG, ARCHITECT 


By ADRIAN BENTLEY 


ENRY VIII brought many and great changes 
to England. During the early part of his 
reign, wealth and beauty of architecture 
were lavished on cathedrals and monasteries, and 


Henry had imported many Italian workmen to Eng-.- 


land to work on his Palace of Nonesuch. After his 
break with the Church, he dissolved the monasteries, 
and ecclesiastical work ceased to be a potent factor; 
the English, always a home-loving and a country- 
loving people, turned, with this change, toward 
the building of private houses, some quite palatial. 

If, as has been said, Louis XIV’s work was for 
show, and not for use and comfort, it can as justly 
be said that the Tudor or Elizabethan work was done 
entirely with a view to comfort, to which was added 
the charm of careful study for artistic harmony of 
surroundings. 

A delightful picturesqueness characterized the 
pre-Elizabethan houses; plan and details were designed 
with regard to the comforts of life rather than with 
an aim for exact balance or symmetry. 

The word Tudor in architecture brings to mind 
simple and substantial brick or stone houses, with 
such comforts as the period afforded, and placed in 
charming surroundings, with terraces, gardens and 
trees. In much of the work, the Italian influence 
exerted by the early workmen was still strong, even 
when unsuited to the English climate. The wood 
carvings were far cruder work than the Italians ever 
did; the same is true of the plaster ceilings, but they, 
like the carvings, had a certain virility of their own. 

The charm is often difficult to understand. Mod- 


eling in stone and wood and plaster has been done 
with such perfection of detail in Italy, that the English 
work would seem most amateurish did not some 
unknown quality seem to give it a character and 
strength all its own. 

Above all, the English love their gardens. The 
law of primogeniture assured the entailing of the 
estates, and generations of families living in the same 
spot insured the perfection of house and grounds. 

English climate called for substantial building, 
with light on the south, and shelter on the north. 
The great land owners were not only the heads of 
the families, but they had innumerable retainers, 
and have always been a hospitable race, so. they 
needed spacious homes as well. 

Mr. George Marshall Allen was desirous of building 
a Tudor house in America, and examined many 
in England. Compton Wynyates in Warwickshire 
appealed most to him. To his architect, Mr. 
Charles I. Berg, the problem was a greater one, for 
Compton Wynyates, while externally a great and 
gracious pile charmingly situated and picturesque 
to the last degree, is, in the interior, much that a 
modern home should not be. This baronial hall is 
dignified and sumptuous, but the plans of both the 
first and second floors are badly arranged, and 
unlivable; so much so, that the present owner, the 
Marquis of Northampton, seldom lives there, as 
there are only three or four bedrooms, and no accom- 
modation for guests. 

While additions and alterations were constantly 
being made, old materials from Fulbrooke Castle 
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were available, so the bricks throughout (except 
those in the additions made during Queen Anne’s 
time) are of the same quality and color. 

Great care was evidently lavished on the house 
and its The architecture was of 
varying periods, but all harmonious, and the soften- 
ing effects of four hundred years make the ensemble 
a difficult one to transplant to American soil. 

The land for the Allen house was well chosen, as 
it much resembles the old English rolling country. 
The location of the house once being determined, 
the general topography of the plot of twenty acres 
was carefully considered to obtain the proper setting 
with its relation to the outlying dependent buildings. 

To Messrs. Brinley & Holbrook was intrusted 
the development of the ground, and as soon as the 
scheme as a whole was decided upon, work was started 
on all the dependent buildings, and carried to com- 
pletion before the main house had advanced much 
above the foundation walls. The semi-detached 
lodges for the keeper and gardener were temporarily 
thrown into one, and became for the time the home 
of the family during the several years of the con- 
struction of the main building. 

The house stands on the edge of an angle of a 
broad plateau, affording a long-distance view from its 
front approach. It north and northwest. 
Immediately to the west, south and southeast, the 
ground slopes sharply into a ravine, the opposite 
boundary of which rises suddenly with an embank- 
ment heavily wooded with tall oaks, chestnuts and 


surroundings. 


faces 


maples, forming a background of ever changing color. 

To the west of the grassy lawn and moat, on 
the axis of the west porch, a rough native field stone 
stairway conducts one to the sunken rock garden 
with its miniature banked with 
which gold fish ply in and out, through the thick 
lily pads. Farther on, the winding paths, banked on 
all sides with hardy herbaceous plants and rose 
gardens, conduct one to the quaint little dependent 
greenhouse, and already 
mentioned. In fact, the location of the house recalls 
the setting of Compton Wynyates. 

A glance at the plan will at once show the careful 
the disposition of the principal 


canal iris, in 


cottages, stable garage, 


consideration of 
rooms, such as the living-room, morning-room, dining- 
room and the sleeping-rooms and terraces as well. 
In a word, every thought has been given to take 
advantage of the orientation of the house. 

To obtain the softening quality or proper atmos- 
phere in the new house was really the first problem 
to be considered by the architect, and therefore a few 
words in regard to the materials used on the exterior 
may be of interest. It was evident from the outset 
that to obtain a weathered appearance a clean-cut, 
hard and even colored brick must be avoided. A 
rough, hand-made brick, somewhat irregular and 


uneven in shape, was therefore adopted. A selection 
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of colors was made, running on the warm grays, 
yellows, and browns, with a small percentage of 
reds of uneven burnings. After the percentage of 
these colors was decided upon, the bricks were well 
mixed and thrown into one pile, from which the 
masons picked them up at random. No course was 
permitted to be laid to a line. Mortar joints were 
not struck. The various illustrations will show that 
in many instances, not only were headers introduced 
at random, but a sparkling and irregular effect was 
obtained by the laying of some of the brick on edge 
showing the flat face to the weather (note especially 
the illustration of the main entrance). 

To harmonize with this picturesque blending of 
brickwork, the stone to be used in the window jambs, 
facings and muntins had of necessity to follow a like 
pliable character. Limestone was therefore decided 
upon, one of pitted and stained quality, uneven of 
texture, and seamy. In fact, what would in trade 
be known as the top of the quarry, and which, until 
recent demand developed, would have been set aside 
by the owner of quarries in the “ discard ”’ pile. 

In detailing cusping, muntins, etc., all sharp 
arrises were carefully avoided; accidental chipping 
off did not necessitate condemnation on the part 
of the architect, for, with the proper treatment of 
the sand blast, the desired surface was obtained. 

The rough timber work, and the rough slate, 
were studied from the same point of view. As to 
the former, Mr. Allen was most fortunate in finding 
some old ship timbers that had been abandoned 
and stacked to the weather for years; also some 
old skids, forty to fifty feet long, which were orig- 
inally used in moving houses. These were all care- 
fully measured up and utilized throughout to the 
best advantage, avoiding wherever possible the 
marring of the weathered surface either with chisel 
or plane. Even the warping of the long timber 
carrying the overhang on the kitchen wing on the 
northeast of the main front was taken advantage 
of to produce the sag effect, which is the charm of 
the real old rural architecture of England, caused, 
of course, by the want of knowledge or care on the 
part of the original builders in not providing for the 
incumbent loads and strains. But why find fault, 
if the result of time is so pleasing? 

In selecting the slate for the roof, again the top 
of the quarry, in fact of many quarries, was taken 
advantage of. The unevenness of the split strata, 
the irregularity of shape and thickness, also the 
unevenness of color which was the result of surface 
flows from rain and snow through the zons of time, 
gave the character wanted. Here, too, must the 
artisan be congratulated for the pains taken in produc- 
ing the proper result, though one of the roof setters 
was heard to remark, ‘‘ If I had turned out work like 
this in the days of my apprenticeship, I would have 
lost my job in a week.” He had, without doubt, 
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been educated in the straight and inartistic path of 
mechanical precision which is deadening to art. 

Each group of chimneys was specially studied, 
and the bricks used were the same as those employed 
on the walls of the house. There were no moulded 
bricks introduced, the forms being obtained by off- 
setting, twisting and changing at times the start of 
the pattern, at each 


course. Examples 
of this work are 
found in early 
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tion in England ‘ 
during the Tudor 


and Elizabethan 
periods when brick 
was considered a 
greater luxury. 

Having brought 
out in detail more or 
less specifically, the kind, quality and manner of 
bringing the component materials together, it is only 
fitting to say a few words as to the building, viewed 
as a whole from the exterior. 

The atmosphere is one of entire repose, restful in 
color and form, and if a new and unexpected feature 
is introduced at almost every turn, it is ‘“‘the doing of 
the unexpected pleasantly” that gives gratification. 
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The fact that the lawns, the sunken gardens, the 
rock gardens, etc., were schemed, planted and cul- 
tivated during the five years of the construction of 
the house, gives the feeling that the house and its 
surroundings have always been on intimate terms. 

With this feeling of pleasure in studying the 
exterior, it is with trepidation that one enters the 

a iia house, fearing that 
the interior will be 
disappointing. It is, 
therefore, 
treme 
that 
mediately on enter- 
ing the quaint Little 
Hall, the 
comfort 


with 
gratification 
one finds im- 


ex 
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sense ol 


and the 


beekoning hand of 
A 


One 
the 
reason for placing 
the entrance at an 
angle, for like an outstretched arm it seems to say, 
‘* Come, you are thrice welcome.”’ 

That the level here is lower than the Great Hall 
serves to limit, in a subtle way, the bounds of the 
casual visitor as he enters. 

For the arrangement 
of the stairs is most happily conceived, as a moment’s 
study of the ground plan will show. 


Se hospitality. 


3? sees at once 


entertainment purposes, 


From the little, 
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ing entrance or Little Hall, two steps lead 
up to the Great Hall, with its lofty timbered and 
whitewashed ceilings opening through two stories 
and a half, where one gets a view from the gallery on 
the second floor level, joining the guests’ quarters 
with the family living quarters, and opposing this 
view ‘ +h 


is the brick faced north wall, in the center of 
ich is seen the dignity of the Compton Wynyates 


vindow already alluded to. These windows, in 
their original ‘‘ habitat.’’ were onlv agreeable when 


viewed externally, but the introduction of this motif 
in this portion of the house was the happy suggestion 
To the left of these windows, and in 
he oriel bay which carries the tower, is the very 


quaint stairway leading up to the organ loft. This 


tairway is particularly worthy of note, for to ascend 


it one has to start with right foot. As each tread 
is cut diagonally across so that two risers occupy 
the space of one tread much space is saved. The 
precedent for this arrangement can be found in the 
early French work during and even prior to the 


Tudor period 

From the Great Hall, one gets a vista through 
to the morning-room, the greenery and the living- 
room, all with their sunny exposures, and each of these 
rooms opening on to the terrace, which has just the 
proper arrangement of shelter from the direct rays 


in the cloisters at the west end of the south terrace, 


Detail of Gothic Tracery in Cloister 








Unique Stairway to the Organ Gallery 


and the covered west porch with its outdoor fireplace, 
where the great logs can keep up the crackling camp- 
fire in the early autumnal evenings. Further to the 
south of the terrace is the ravine, with its wealth of 
shade trees. 

We are informed that there was no scientific or 
mechanical scheme of ventilation provided for the 
house, reliance being placed on the arrangement of 
the rooms to secure the proper drafts through natural 
laws. In this regard, the living-room is particularly 
well placed, opening, as it does, to three cardinal 
points of the compass. 

It is also well to remark the peculiar isolation of 
the kitchen, yet in every way entirely contiguous 
to the serving-room and the dining-room. 

Through the whole of this floor the Tudor style 
has been maintained, with the exception of the 
dining-room. The general plan, however, has been 
adapted to the advanced comforts of the American 
home, and this applies as well to the layout of the 
second floor. 

The main stairway, tucked in its own spacious 
From the broad 
platform, at the head of the first landing, rises the 
muntined windows, through which a flood of mellowed 
light pours through the leaded glass, the field of 
which sustains repliquas of portions of the great 
windows in Compton Wynyates, and here, too, the 


offset, has an exclusive atmosphere. 
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Crypt under the Little Hall 


artisan has so ably carried out his work that it takes 
indeed an expert to find that the glass was not done 
in medizval times. 

On reaching the second floor it will be noted that 
the three principal guest rooms are confined to this 
portion of the house, and though adjacent to the 
servants’ wing, are entirely shut off by a heavy brick 
wall and fireproof doors, which serve both as sound 
and fire barriers. 

At the farther end of this gallery, from which a 
most interesting view of 
the Great Hall is obtained, 
the family suites are ex- 
clusively situated. 

The upper or attic floor 
is arranged for the week- 
end parties of bachelor 
friends, and a large photo- 
graphic studio is equipped 
with modern im- 
provement, light and ven- 
tilation, where Mr. Allen 
indulges for hours at a 
time in his favorite hobby, 
that of color photography. 

Still another little sur- 
prise, and 


every 


though men- 
tioned last, is by no means 
the least. Leading off the 
Great Hallunderthe gallery 
on the first floor, and just 
to the right of the main 
stairway, there is a secret 
door formed in one of the 
panels of the high wain- 
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scoting. After touching a hidden 
spring, which releases this door, 
and after the eye is accustomed to 
the dungeon-like 
finds a circular well worn stairway 
leading to the crypt below. This 
is indeed a veritable crypt, and its 
walls 


darkness, one 


stone and vaulted early 
Gothic arches support the super- 
structure above, which in this case 
is the Little Hall. 


stone and 


The fic OT is of 
tile. The 
feeling of dampness, which one had 


misshapen 


on entering, soon is dispelled, for 
on turning a corner and descend- 
ing a few steps to another level, 
the roar of a fire greets you, burn- 
ing in a fireplace broad enough to 
take, at one time, many logs over 
six feet long. 

The illusion at night is most 
fanciful, and at the same time real- 
istic, for in the areas which admit 

the Gothic windows, 
electric lights are so placed as to send forth a glow to 


the light through obscured 
give the feeling of moonlight. 
Shortly after the completion of this stone crypt, 
and further to convince Mr. Allen that with extreme 
care, even the wood carvings on the barge boards 
of the gables could have all the tempered feeling of 
age, Mr. Berg relates a pleasant little piece of decep- 
tion he played on his client. It appears that Mr. 
Allen had fortunately come into possession of a 





Dining Room Looking Toward Great Hall 
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carved wood lintel that had at some early period of 


one of the restorations of Compton Wynyates, found 
its way into the lumber pile. Desiring to copy this, 
Mr. Berg obtained permission and had his client 
initial and date this old (?) fragment on the back. 


Several months after, two carved lintels were shown, 


and to 


Mr. Allen’s surprise he found that formerly 


he had initialed the copy, and not the original as he 


had previously supposed. 


Thi 


a co tly one 


experiment, though successful, was doubtless 


for the architect, the standard being 
et so high, it became at times, difficult to live up to. 
Many 


been followed as closely as possible from measured 


details from Compton Wynyates have 
drawings, many of which were made by Mr. Berg 
when in Europe just prior to and at the time the war 


He 


spent many weeks in Worcestershire, Warwickshire 


broke out in the early days of August, I914. 


and Gloucestershire, for the special study of the 


refinements of the Tudor domestic architecture of 
the Renaissance. 

The principal portions, Mr. Berg states, which 
are copies from Compton Wynyates, are the main 
entrance, the group of five windows or central feature 
to the right of the entrance, and which give on to the 
Great Hall on the north elevation, and also the large 
second-story bay on the south elevation leading off 
the morning room on the first floor. 
these features were 


Copies of made by 


request of the owner, but they do not in any way find 


special 


their relative location in their new home. 
The main entrance is an exact copy in all details 
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as nearly as possible, except that the family coat of 
arms replaces the arms of England. Below, among 
the carvings, can be seen the rose of England and 
the pomegranate of Granada, interlaced, so history 
tells us, as an international satire on the union of 
Henry and the unfortunate Queen Catherine. On 
each side of the stone lintel to the entrance door, 
are the Tudor roses with crowns. In the spandrels 
are, on one side of the portcullis, a badge of Henry 
VIII, and on the other a badge of Catherine of Aragon, 
composed of the Castle of Castile, the pomegranate, 
and the sheath of arrows, the badge of her mother, 
Isabella. 

In the accomplishment of the Allen house, with 
its copied features, its new features, and the many 
varied and modified features, and in adapting all 
to the requirements and the necessities of the present- 
day home, there was required the most hearty co-oper- 
ation, not only between the architect and his client, 
but of each and every artisan and mechanic employed 
in its construction, with the result that we can quote 
from the Lord of Compton Wynyates, 
William, Marquis of Northampton on his ancestral 
manor: 


present 


‘‘ Infinite care was taken, much time was spent 
on the family home. The fancy of a man of taste 
was gradually carried out, and thus we have irregular, 
but quite harmonious architecture; a lovely contour, 
every detail in the best style; the whole in a wonderful 
setting combining te make a picture which all must 
admire, and which the happy possessor may be 
pardoned for calling a vision of beauty.’’ 
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Fountain and Pool in the Sunken Garden 
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DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE 
HOUSE OF GEORGE MARSHALL ALLEN, ESQ., MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
CHARLES I. BERG, ARCHITECT 
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ESQ., MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


LOOKING TOWARD CLOISTER PORCH 
BERG, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF TERRACE SIDE, SHOWING MORNING ROOM BAY 
HOUSE OF GEORGE MARSHALL ALLEN, ESQ., MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
CHARLES I. BERG, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF WEST PORCH GABLE 


HOUSE OF GEORGE MARSHALL ALLEN, ESQ., MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
CHARLES I. BERG, ARCHITECT 
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DETAIL OF LIVING-ROOM GABLE, TERRACE SIDE 


MORRISTOWN, N. 


CHARLES I. BERG, ARCHITECT 
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INTERIOR OF GREAT HALL 
HOUSE OF GEORGE MARSHALL ALLEN, ESQ., MORRISTOWN, 
CHARLES I. BERG, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW OF LITTLE HALL LOOKING TOWARD GREAT HALL 


\ LITTLE HALL SHOWING FIREPLACE AND STAIRCASE 
HOUSE OF GEORGE MARSHALL ALLEN, ESQ., MORRISTOWN, N. J. 
CHARLES I. BERG, ARCHITECT 
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FIREPLACE IN LIVING-ROOM 


VIEW OF DINING-ROOM 
« HOUSE OF CAVOUR HARTLEY, ESQ., DULUTH, MINN 
BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE, ARCHITECT 
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VIEW OF GARDEN SIDE 
COTTAGE OF MRS. W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., HICKSVILLE, LONG ISLAND N. Y. 
WARREN & CLARK, ARCHITECTS 
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Recent Distinctive Schoolhouses in California 


Parr II 
By WILLIAM C. HAYS 


T is not the common belief that Californians are 

reticent of the claims of their home towns. It 

may be wondered at, then, that three articles,* 

written by a San Francisco architect and treat- 
ing of California schools have made so little mention 
of local examples. But there is good reason for the 
omission of San Francisco public schools in illus- 
trating ‘‘ progressive’’ school buildings. It must 
be frankly admitted that the dearth is one of necessity, 
not of choice. Most of the schools in San Francisco 
would be equally suitable in almost any city in the 
land — outside of California — for they are almost 
without exception of the conventional type found 
in localities of cold climate, granting which type, 
the newer buildings are well done. Some light 
may perhaps be thrown on the situation by quoting 
from a dedicatory speech at one of the schools, 
when, the orator, a well meaning member of the 
Board of Education is reported to have said ‘‘ We 
have now came to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century.’ If some of the powers-that-be seem 
not to know, or understand, the work done by those 
who have thought seriously of the subject of school 
building; if the type of architect formerly engaged 


*The Architectural Forum, July and September, 1917 and November, 1918. 
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has been the political appointee; and if the com- 
mission to design schoolhouses used sometimes to be 


one of the ‘plums of patronage’’—San Fran- 
cisco, of American cities, has not been alone. And 


fortunately the designing of the city schools is now 
in the best of hands. 

But considerations, there 
are topographical problems in many parts of San 


aside from all other 


Francisco which would limit the newer, “ open”’ 
type of schoolhouse, even if more appreciative 
authorities stood ready to build such a scheme. 


San Francisco occupies a site which, in at least one 
respect, is far from ideal for a great city: the pro- 
portion of steep hills in relation to the level lands 
is too great. Already the total flat areas, as well 


as the districts of slight slope, are too meager to 


meet the needs of industries, business, and those 
other features of civic life which must be closely 
co-related. For this reason, among others, many 
of the residence sections clamber up steep slopes 
and hillsides. To be sure, this condition gives 
unexcelled outlooks for the many families so for- 


tunate as to have commanding sites for their homes, 
but it has the corresponding drawback that such 
The 


places are not easily accessible. conformation 


i 
7 all 





View of Patio, State Normal School, Santa Barbara, California 
Designed by California State Bureau of Architecture 
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of San Francisco is such as, by comparison, flattens 
the famous *“ hills of into insignifi- 
But in Rome the streets are, to some extent, 
to follow the contours. 


seven Rome ’ 
cance. 

laid out In San Francisco, 
on the other hand, back in a period of not remote 
antiquity, some inspired idiot, with T square and 
triangle, laid checkerboard plan, 
imposed regardlessly over the natural slopes. 


down a super- 
Such 
a plan gives rise to almost impossible street gradients, 
while it makes building plots which have the extreme 
of warped and twisted surfaces. Naturally, a small 
building can be placed on such lots more readily 
than can one larger. 


only is found the 


And in the residence districts 
‘school population.’”’ It is obvious 
that in many quarters where there is school popula- 
tion, suitable sites for school buildings are rare, 
and these at the best are so restricted that extended 
plan forms are not economical, even if possible. 
There is one other reason for the scarcity of 
‘open air’’ schools in San Francisco: (damaging 
admission!) the climatic conditions are against them. 
California is a delightful surprises: 
a land masculine in convictions; feminine, quite, 
in contradictions. Lying in the temperate 
the is that of the “ wet-and-dry ”’ 
really belonging in the tropics. Spring, 
the coast of California 
the almanac only and not of human 
experience. But the 


country of 


zone, 
climate : seasons 
summer, 
autumn, winter for 


these are of 


‘* wet season ”’ unmentioned 
in propaganda 


and 


is in experience very real indeed, 


very wet. Then there come the fogs from 
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Lux School of Industrial Training, San Francisco, California 


William C. Hays, Architect 
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sea and “tule,’’ which, though they do not last 
long, come during several of the school months. 
The open air type of school building, ideal for 
two-thirds of the time, would prove impracticable 
in bad weather. 

But it must not be assumed that no thought 
is given to what may be done. There are other 
conceptions of the modern school problem in addi- 
tion to that of ‘fresh air’’: as, for example, the 
form, finish, color and equipment of rooms in buildings 
that in plan are not unusual. One such new school 
designed with this other thought is the Lux School 
of Industrial Training, one of a group of three 
endowed vocational institutions for whose buildings 
the writer is the architect. Of the affiliated schools 
the California (‘‘ Lick ’’) School of Mechanical Arts 
is an endowed manual training high school for boys, 
the Wilmerding School of Industrial Arts is virtually 
a building trades school for boys, and the Lux is a 
vocational school for girls. Although there was, 
originally, no interrelation of these institutions, a 
similarity of aim has drawn them together, so that now 
their affairs are administered by interlocking Boards 
of Directors, and the three institutions have their 
directing head in common. The “ Lick” and Wil- 
merding schools antedate the Lux, and had grown so 
closely related that their Boards bought land in 
common when new buildings were proposed. The 
Lux funds later becoming available, that Board 
entered, and took over one-third of the land for their 
building. The architect’s problem, therefore, was 

the planning of a group 
a. of buildings to house the 
schools independently 
(keeping the Lux build- 
ing on its own land) and 
to provide a unit for 
administration, audi- 


torium and library in 
common. Of the group, 


only the first building for 
the Lux school is yet up, 
although plans have been 
under way for the ad- 
ministration building and 
one other unit’ in addi- 
tion, of course, to the 
general plan. The uncon- 
ventional elements in the 
Lux School are not in the 
architectural scheme, 
which is, indeed, conven- 
tional, barely escaping 
being commonplace. 

It was the thought of 
the authorities that, while 
vocational training should 
be a distinctive feature, 
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Laundry School 


the school’s functions included, as well, high cul- 
tural development: that this latter result might 
best be accomplished through the medium of sur- 
roundings: and that to this end the interior of the 
building should be considered particularly as to 
the esthetic side. With this idea uppermost, home 
conditions have been approximated in the rooms 
intended for some of 

the 


room, 


the courses. So 
teacher’s rest 
for example, has been 
designed as a model 
with its 


bath; the PS a ee 


teacher’s dining room m/l 
oe. ee 


Pat leet 


bedroom 


private 


approximates the din- 
ing room of a private i 
house suited to people 
of limited means—and 
itis part of the train- 
ing that every girl shall 
take responsible care 
of these rooms, as 


though in her own 





Teachers’ Dining Room 
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Cooking Laboratory 


home. 


room devoted to 


The household art is 
designed and furnished as a living room, and there 
is in it no visible suggestion of classroom. Instead, 
there is a domestic-looking fireplace, made for use, 
and used. Committee meetings are held in this 
room and there are social functions, at which small 
groups of pupils entertain the teachers, trustees and 

interested persons, 
after having made in 
the cooking room the 
things which they are 
to serve. One part of 
their organization ad- 
ministers a cafeteria, in 
which all 
both as 


take turns 
and 
in the various grades 


While 


this is no unique point 


manager 
of assistant. 


have 
been few school boards 


of view, there 
courageous enough to 
faith by 
and it 


show their 


their works: 





Teachers’ Rest Room 
Interiors of Lux School of Industrial Training, San Francisco, California 
Showing Fittings for Practical Instruction in Household Arts 
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may be said, with force, that this Boar: 
has more than justified the faith that wa 
in them. One need only compare th 
entrant and graduation classes to sens; 
the subtle influence which has inher< 
in environment, personal and physical, 
during the training period of these gir] 
notwithstanding that much of their tim 
has been spent in activities common] 
called ‘‘menial,”’ or “‘household drudgery. 
In general scheme the layout of th 
building is simple. The first floor con- 
tains administrative offices, chemistry 
and physics department, coat rooms and 
teachers’ rest room; the second floor is 
given up to household arts, including 
Second Floor Plan drawing, home furnishing, dressmaking 
and millinery; a third floor deals with 
the physical side,—and here are the 








cooking school and cafeteria, the rooms 
for physiology and hygiene and a large 
locker and shower room. On each floor 






there is a general lecture room, as well 
Peas 


r as a central assembly hall, long corridors 
| being eliminated from the scheme. From 
the central hall of this third floor a 
stairway leads to the sheltered roof 
garden and here, in the open, practically 
all the games, dancing and _ physical 
training take place. Part of the space 
is roofed over, for rainy weather. Much 
importance is given to this open air 
feature, and, a large part of the school 


Pict Flees Pen life having had its setting here, it is the 
Srate Norma! Ssheal, Sem Jack, Califeenia natural place for holding commencements 


and other ceremonies. The entire area 
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View of External Angle Between Auditorium and Laboratory Wings 


State Normal School, San Jose, California 


Designed by California State Bureau of Architecture 
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previously published articles on elementary its entirety any problem into which the eleren: 
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is encircled by a pergola hav- 
ing an outer wall, while the 
inner side is a colonnade of 
stoutly proportioned Doric 
columns, with beams over. 
Cast cement flower pots at 
intervals hold soil for the 
rooting of vines that climb 
over the latticed top. 

California has _ recently 
built three excellent state 
normal school buildings. Of 
these, that at Los Angeles, 
the work of Allison & Allison, 
is already well known and 
has been fully published.* 
It is not out of place to note 
however, that in a 
recent competition instituted 
by the members of the 
Southern California Chapter 
of the A. I. A. this normal school group was awarded 
the medal as the most distinguished building (in 
classes other than residences) constructed in the 
territory of the chapter within five years. 

The other two normal schools are situated, one 
at San José and the other at Santa Barbara. Both 
have been carried out under the direction of the 
Bureau of Architecture of the State Department 
of Engineering. While this relationship is an 
abnormal one and has the elements of a most unsat- 
isfactory, if not impossible, state of things, here the 
successive heads of the State Department of Engi- 
neering have had the good judgment to leave the 
Bureau of Architecture to itself. 

The land set aside for the San José building is 
extensive, flat, contains a nunber of old trees and 
has a handsome shaded avenue of approach. The 
prolongation of this avenue is the main axis of the 
composition. The buildings, with their cloister, 
enclose a spacious courtyard on three sides, the fourth 
side being screened by an arcade and an entrance 
motive of tall arches. The plan has three main 
divisions, that on the central axis being the con- 
ventionally placed administrative offices, adjoining 
the entrance, with the auditorium’ behind them. 
The forward portions of the two wings are, on one 
side the library, and on the other, the science depart- 
ments. Placed between the central element and 
the projecting wings are the usual training school 
and classrooms. The building is two stories in 
height, with outdoor circulation, but its distinction 
consists less in arrangement than in its charming 
architectural quality. Although the group is in 
plan composition — except for the tower — sym- 
metrical, it has yet great variety and picturesque- 
ness. It is so beautiful in color and detail, and is 


here, 


*See The Architectural Forum, April, 1917 
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Entrance to Court of San Jose State Normal School 


so wholly satisfying, ‘that one cannot let the credit 
for so “ personal ’’ a work rest with the impersonal 
machine —a Bureau of a Department of a State 
government. That Valere de Mari’s was the mind 
in which this charming composition took form, and 
his the hand under which it unfolded, reflects credit 
on the Chief of the Bureau, whose wisdom gave Mr. 
de Mari’s fine inspiration this outlet, to the durable 
gain of the State. 

In the main outline of its plan composition the 
Santa Barbara Normal School bears a little resem- 
blance to San José; that is to say, it has a cloistered 
patio with buildings upon three sides. The fourth 
side is only partly enclosed, but has a well designed 
arcade which extends all the way across the ends of 
the wings, as well as through the width of the patio. 
Unlike the plan of the San José school, the patio at 
Santa Barbara is entered on its short side, and the 
sense of length is thus enhanced, but neither the 
courtyard nor the building is so large and impressive. 
The idea here was to put emphasis on the value of 
intimacy and informality, even though the compo- 
sition is itself purely formal and symmetrical. The 
existence of several tall eucalyptus helped 
much in bringing about this result. 


trees 

The trees, as 
well as a big boulder, were left as they were, and the 
buildings, with the central pool, were skilfully com- 
posed around and between them. Into this quiet, 
sheltered place is surely embodied much of what 
we deem “ of the spirit.”’ 

The central part of the building, opposite the 
entrance, extends through a second story and, on 
the patio side, has a loggia overlooking the attractive 
foreground. The two wings are one story in height. 

It will be noticed that all three of these normal 
schools are designed on the principle of open court- 


yards, with open air circulation. As pointed out 
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in the previously published articles on elementary 
schools, this idea of building was favored by the 
early Californians. their buildings, the 
examples of this sort are many; as at Old Monterey 
in the Convent, the Pacific House, and the Wash- 
ington Hotel, as well as elsewhere, in all of the early 
Missions. Adherence to a cloistered type of building 
for schoolhouses is both 


Among 


in California 

based upon s¢ und tradition. 
But 

shall we 


logical and 


how much weight 
give to “ tradi- 
What of the evolu- 
tion of an 


tion’’? 
idea? These 
examples of 
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its entirety any problem into which the element 
of time enters, one must give equal value to the thre: 
essential divisions of time, for time itself is complet« 
only when there has been included time passed 
time to come, and the present moment. We may 
therefore, neither honestly nor wisely place emphasi 


on either tradition or prophecy, but must recogniz: 
time’s 


that movement ever 


in the 


flexibilit: 
thos« 
problems that, moving on, 
keep step with the years 
In our 


demands 
meeting of 


own day having 


dared to question the 





new school- 
houses we study, expressing 
as they do, though ineffect- 
ually, the ideals of our own 
day. What the near future 
may hold, who may say? 


For no living question 


works, and thereby the 
wisdom, of forebears 
and having brushed aside 
their judgments — as 
did 


shall we presume to set up 


our 


gen- 


erations before us 





can be studied at any 
given time excepting within 
the 


limitations of present 
knowledge and. experience. 


If one would consider in 





View of Entrance Side of Patio 
State Normal School, Santa Barbara, California 


Designed by California State Bureau of Architecture 
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our own little 
authoritative 


theories as 
the 
posterity of ages to come, 


over 


who 
turn, 


doubtless, in their 
will be 


than we? 


far wiser 





’ The Offices of Starrett and Van Vleck, Architects, New York 


By H. A. 


YSTEM is just as essential in the office of the 
architect as it is in any business office where 
the paramount aim is to give satisfactory ser- 
The kind of service which the owner is to 
receive from his architect is governed in a large 
measure by the policy established by the architect 
for the general conduct of his business; and his policy 
is generally reflected in his organization and in his 
methods of handling the work intrusted to him. 

This article is intended to give a brief description 
of the manner in which work is handled in the office 
of Starrett and Van Vleck. An idea of the layout of 
their offices should also be given, inasmuch as the 
layout is virtually a part of the system. 

Starrett and Van Vleck occupy the two upper floors 
(twenty-first and twenty-first mezzanine floors) in 
the building at 8 West 40th 
Street, just west of Fifth 
Avenue, designed by them 
about five years ago. Free 
on all sides from adjoining 
structures, their offices are 
ideally light. 

On the twenty-first 
floor are the main draft- 
ing room, business offices, 
library, reception room, 
conference room for gen- 
eral use, and _ private 
offices of the members of 
the firm — the _ general 
business offices being at 
one end and the private 
offices at the other. On the 
twenty-first mezzanine 
floor are an _ additional 
drafting room, water-color 
room, specification writing 
room, engineering room, 
conference room for large 
meetings, plan storage 
rooms for the transfer of 
finished work, coatroom 
and toilet rooms. Two 
stairways connect the two 
floors — one from the busi- 
ness offices, the other from 
the library on the private 
office side. 

The main drafting room 
occupies the entire west- 
erly side of the twenty-first 
floor, extending the depth 
of the building (75 feet, 6 


vice. 








Building at 8 West 40th Street, Upper Floors of which 
contain the Offices of Starrett and Van Vleck 
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inches), and one-half of the width (28 feet). There are 
twenty-seven full-size drawing boards in this room, 
with ample space between boards and comfortable 
aisle space. Steel trays are attached to each board 
for the use of the draftsman in the handling of his 
work. Telephones are placed in a convenient loca- 
tion at the sides of the boards, and over each board is 
a special light, adjustable to any desired position. 
The boards are supported on steel pipe standards 
attached to the floor, insuring rigid working surfaces. 
The room is exceptionally well lighted, having in 
addition to daylight on three sides, a series of sloping 
skylights with adjustable shades, that provide an 
even distribution of light in all parts of the room. 
Vertical and horizontal measurements are clearly 
marked off at convenient places for the use of drafts- 

men in judging distances. 

Desks are provided at the 


sides of the room, fully 
equipped, for the use of 
the draftsmen in taking 
care of their mail. The 
additional drafting room 
on the mezzanine floor 


accommodates six boards. 

All current plans and 
specifications are kept flat 
in steel plan files in the 
main drafting room, each 
drawer being labeled as to 
the contents. The plan 
clerk and assistant have 
built-in desks in this room. 

Special sample cabinets 
are erected the mez- 
zanine floor, in which are 
kept the approved samples 
on 2ach job — the samples 
being labeled or tagged to 
show the name of the job, 


on 


date of approval of sample 
and by whom approved. 

The procedure followed 
carrying out a 


in com- 


mission is briefly: The 
new job is first given a 
number, a drawer in the 
plan file is assigned for it, 
inside of which are separate 
pouches for one-eight or 
one-fourth inch scale plans, 
scale details, 
plans and 
blue prints; 


mechanical 
surveys or 
and the job 
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the various 


details are made, they are recorded 


is card indexed. As 
in a special book for that purpose, 
with the names of the contractors 
to whom blue prints of them are 
with 
records of all 


sent, and dates. Similar 


mechanical plans, 
steel plans and shop drawings are 
kept, there being a system of num- 
bering which identifies the archi- 
tect’s drawings, mechanical plans, 
steel plans and shop drawings. 

All incoming plans, specifica- 
tions, shop drawings and photo- 
are handled the 
plan clerk, who time in| } 


graphs first by 
places the 
stamp on them, makes due record 
of the 


over to 


receipt, and turns them 


the 
of the work. 





draftsman in charge 
All outgoing plans, 


specifications, shop drawings and 
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photographs are turned over to 
the plan clerk for recording and 
attaching of receipt. Upon return of the receipt 
(illustrated herewith), it is filed alphabetically under 
the job name in a file for that purpose. In the 
meantime, the second or carbon copy of the receipt 
is filed, and, when the signed original is returned, 
it is filed and the copy destroyed. 

Shop drawings (which are always in duplicate), 
after being checked by the draftsman, are turned 
over to the plan clerk, who returns one copy to the 
contractor, and retains the other, which is folded, 


numbered, titled, and placed in a vertical file assigned 


be 
| 


PRIVATE: 
(| Ormce 


. 


+ 


LIBRARY ( 


PLAN: CADINET 


Cine om: Mezzanine 7 





Main Office Plan, Twenty-first Floor 


Plan of Twenty-first Mezzanine Floor 


for the shop drawings on that particular operation. 

A set of the contract drawings and specifications, 
signed by the contracting parties, on each job, is 
kept in the office —a regular place being assigned 
for them. A signed copy of each contract is also 
kept. Just as soon as the contract has been signed, 
it is turned over to the checking clerk for notes as 
to any special stipulations that must be followed 
up; it is passed on then to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment for entry, then indexed and filed in a steel 
document file reserved for that use. 

The sub-contractors on 
each job are indexed as 
to the branch taken care 
that the 
name of the sub-contrac- 
tor doing any particular 
work on a building can 
be ascertained readily at 
any time by reference to 
this index. 


of by each, so 


Reports of every inspec- 
tion of the job are made to 
the owner on the ‘‘ Superin- 
tendent’s Diary Report,” 
the form for which is shown 
herewith. 

All changes represent- 
ing additional work, or 
work omitted, are issued 
on the ‘“‘ Change Order” 
form reproduced, black 
printing identifying order 
for additional work, red 
printing that for credit for 
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pare. 
WEATHER 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


STARRETT ano VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 





EIGHT WEST FORTIETH STREET 


@ 


ARCHITECT'S NO. 


NEW YORK 


CHANGE ORDER 


Building 


Dear Sir 
You are hereby authorized to make the following change in 


your work on this building, which will alter the price mentioned 


in your contract dated_ » by the addition of 


Dollars (§$ 


ah 


It is understood and agreed that the above described change 
is to be executed under the same terms and conditions that govern 
the original work under your contract except where distinctly noted 
to the contrary. 

This authorization is issued by us as agents of the owner. 

STARRETT and VAN VLECK, 


By 





1. Superintendent’s Diary Report 
2. Change Order for Additions (Printed in Black) 
(Similar Order for Deductions Printed in Red) 
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STARRETT ano VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 
NEW YORK 


G) CONTRACTOR'S REQUISITION 
ee 191 


——Building 


No 
respectfully request « 


oO 


to date under _—__—____________contract dated 
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ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We hereby certify 


Amount Contracted 


Amount Certified to Date 


Balance to Date 


Amount of this Certificate $ 


CEMTIF‘\CATE MUST SE SIGNEO BY A MEMBER OF T 


FICE OF 
STARRETT and VAN VLECK 
EIGHT WEST FORTIETH STREET 


ARCHITECTS 


NEW YORK CITy 


TIME CARD, WERK ENDING 


M Tr s 


197 
Total 


3. Contractor's Requisition and Certificate for Payments 


4. Receipt Card 
5. Draftsmen’s Time Card 


Reproductions of Forms in Use in the Offices of Starrett and Van Vleck 


work omitted. These orders must be signed by a 
member of the firm and approved by the 
before issuance to the contractor. 
Requisition for payment is made by the contrac- 
tor on the ‘“ Contractor’s Requisition ’’ form. The 
requisition is turned over to the checking clerk for 
the checking of the amount of the contract, the 
amount certified, the additions, and for any other 
special notes that may have to be attached to it 
for the draftsman’s information. It is then passed 
on to the draftsman in charge of the work, and, 
when it comes back to the clerk, approved, the cer- 


owner 


tificate is issued, using the form at the bottom of 
the All be 
by a member of the firm before being sent out. 
Upon the completion of the job, the drawings 
(with exception of the cloth tracings) are removed 
from the current files in the main drafting room, 
and are folded, numbered, titled and put in special 
box files in the plan storage room. 


requisition. certificates must signed 


The specifica- 
tions are placed in pouches, numbered and marked 
distinctly as to contents, and are filed vertically on 
shelves in the same room. The cloth tracings are 


bound together and transferred flat to a storage 
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CONSULTATION ROOM ON MEZZANINE FLOOR 
THE OFFICES OF STARRETT AND VAN VLECK, ARCHITECTS 
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file. An index is made of all transferred work, 
through which any set of drawings or specifications 
can be had immediately. 

A few words in reference to the handling of work 
in the drafting room may be of interest. The prin- 
ciple of ‘“‘ Head Draftsman” is not followed; each 
job is assigned to a man specially qualified to meet 
its requirements and he is held responsible for his 
own work. There is, however, one draftsman who 
has a thorough knowledge of all work in process 
and he acts as consultant on matters relating to the 
division of work and its assignment. The drafting 
room is further under the direct supervision of one 
member of the firm. 

The draftsmen’s time records are very carefully 
kept. The cards, a reproduction of which is shown, 
provide space for a week’s record but must be made 
up daily. They are collected each evening and dis- 
tributed again in the morning in order to prevent 
the men deferring until the end of the week the com- 
pilation of their time with consequent inaccuracies 
creeping in. Friday is appcinted pay day, and the 


time cards are consequentiy turned the 


over to 





16) 


accounting department for entry and making up 
the payroll after collection on Thursday evening, 
new cards being issued Friday morning. 

The held responsible for his 
own work, it is obvious that all incoming and out- 
going correspondence pertaining to it is_ referred 
to him. A careful system governing the distribu- 
tion of mail prevents any error in 
whom the matter should be referred 
insures its receiving proper attention. 
correspondence is 


draftsman being 


determining to 
and further 
All incoming 
stamped, indicating the exact 
time it is received, and is then marked for reference 
to the person or persons by whom it should be seen 
in the judgment of the clerk opening the mail. It is 
then passed on to a member of the firm, who examines 
all mail before it is distributed, for the appending 
of any notes or instructions, before sending it on to 
the draftsmen or others for attention it is 
marked. No incoming communications are filed 
until initialed by the person for whom they are 
intended, indicating that the matter has received 
the proper attention. 


whose 


Similarly no copies are filed 
until they have been seen by a member of the firm. 





View of Main Drafting Room 
The Offices of Starrett and Van Vleck, Architects 
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VIEW OF STREET FRONT 





REAR VIEW FROM PLAYGROUND 
DOROTHEA’S HOUSE, PRINCETON. N. J 
DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 
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» Housing Development at New Brunswick, New Jersey 


for the United States 


T New Brunswick, N. J., a most important 
manufacturing center, housing conditions were 
found to be entirely inadequate, after a careful 

survey made under the direction of the United States 
Housing Corporation. It may be said in passing that, 
contrary to what its name might indicate, the duties of 
the corporation are not solely the building of houses 
for workingmen employed in war industries. Its 
activities kegin upon a direct request from the War 
or Navy Departments. They comprise, first a care- 
ful survey of existing accommodations, a study of 
transportation facilities to enable surrounding terri- 
tories to be utilized if they contain housing accom- 
modations, and finally a study of plant production 
with a view to a decrease of output to accord with 
available facilities where such decrease will not place 
the output below the necessary requirement. All of 
these failing, the construction of houses is undertaken. 

Such a condition prevailing in New Brunswick, 
Messrs. Trowbridge and Livingston were appointed 
as architects, working in conjuncticn with Charles N. 
Lowrie, town planner, and the Ward Engineering 
Company. The property selected for this develop- 
ment is within the city limits lying in the westerly 
section of New Brunswick, between Jersey Avenue 
and Somerset Street (Lincoln Highway). This 
proved an almost ideal location. The natural sur- 
faces of the ground are gently rolling, with a gen- 
eral inclination toward the south, except for a well 
defined valley through which a small stream runs 
westward from Jersey Avenue, forming a natural 
watershed. The lower portion of this valley is heavily 
wooded, and quite steep for a distance of about one 
thousand feet on the southerly bank of the stream, 


Housing Corporation 


after which it widens out to a broad swale. This 
valley effect with its interesting woodland scenery 
has been recognized in the arrangement of roadways 
and paths. In laying out the streets, the natural 
grades have been taken into account, but perhaps the 
governing consideration has been a recognition of the 
chief lines of travel to and from New Brunswick, and 
the plant of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, 
which the houses serve and which lies immediately 
to the east of the development. These lines of com- 
munication are by means of Somerset Street and 
Jersey Avenue in an easterly direction from the tract. 
The northerly frontage opposite this tract is partially 
subdivided for residential purposes, but only sparsely 
occupied. The easterly boundary overlooks a ceme- 
tery, which is to a large extent undeveloped, except 
for the planting of trees in a parklike manner. The 
southerly frontage is low ground with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad a few hundred feet distant. The 
western boundary consists of open fields. The gen- 
eral shape being oblong and the natural means of 
access being from the north and south, it has seemed 
logical to carry the principal circulation of interior 
streets parallel with the longer sides and convenient 
to these means of access, namely Somerset Street and 
Jersey Avenue. Furthermore, inasmuch as the work- 
ers will chiefly use the Jersey Avenue approach, it has 
seemed wise to make a distinct entrance at the nearest 
point to the works on Jersey Avenue, from which 
point the lines of roadways and sidewalks diverge to 
all parts of the development. An axial street runs 
from here across to Somerset Street. Along this axial 
street the grouping of houses has been studied with 
reference to the possibility of interesting effects, more 
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GROUND LAYOUT OF HOUSING DEVELOPMENT AT NEW BRUNSWICK, N J 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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particularly at the intersection of cross streets and 
where the so-called Village Green has been introduced. 
Open vistas have also been introduced along the lines 
of the stream, where the ground, being rough and 
irregular, is scarcely suited to residential purposes, 
especially near the southerly corner of the tract, facing 
the wooded ravine, which is left open for breadth of 
effect and playground opportunities for small children. 

Ample space has been allowed for a grade school, 
and stores, small apartments and a moving picture 
theatre with other recreation facilities are provided 
for at the Jersey Avenue approach. Of the forty 
acres at present being developed, less than an acre 
has been appropriated for other than residential pur- 
poses. The density is about ten families per acre, 
which is comparatively high, but is relieved by the 
numerous open spaces above mentioned. It is 
planned to secure an abundance of shade along tree- 
lined streets and roads and a sense of relative privacy 
for all houses, by means of low boundary hedges 
around all blocks, while the layout in general is so 
disposed as to emphasize all open areas. The road- 
ways and paths are sufficiently broken in length, and 
curves introduced at intervals where topography gives 
reason, so as to obviate a stiff and formal treatment. 

Careful consideration was given to the types of 
houses distributed on the site and the materials em- 
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ployed. The houses, while most economically planned, 
are of a high standard of construction. The majority 
are six-room dwellings, some five-room and a small 
number of four-room dwellings. They are built and 
grouped in a variety of ways; some detached, others 
semi-detached, and a large number of row houses. 
All are of. semi-fireproof construction, the exterior 
walls being of hollow tile, finished with stucco and 
the roofs of slate. As a number of terra cotta plants 
are to be found in the vicinity, this material proved 
to be quite as economical as wood. All houses are of 
two stories and have cellars which contain hot air 
furnaces and, in most cases, laundries. The bath- 
rooms, kitchens, in fact, all rooms, have been studied 
so that the fixtures and furniture will fit into spaces of 
minimum size compatible with comfort and con- 
venience. The exterior design is extremely simple, 
the general effect being largely dependent upon a num- 
ber of combinations derived from a few unit types, 
and the distribution of these with reference to each 
other and to the town plan. The only purely decora- 
tive elements are brick lintels and sills at the first- 
story windows. Blinds are used at the second-story 
windows, but these are distinctly useful as well as 
decorative elements. 


An interesting color scheme 
for the exteriors has been developed to lend further 
variety and charm to the architectural treatment. 
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Floor Plans and Elevation of Six-Room Group Houses 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HE situation to which architects have been 
looking forward with much expectancy has 


arrived. The war is now over, save for the actual 
signing of peace treaties and the determination of 
those safeguards we hope will prevent a recurrence 
of such a terrific waste of life and property as the 
last four years have witnessed. Are we, however, 
to find ourselves shortly in the same circumstances 
the Are the momentous 
changes in national and individual viewpoints brought 
about during the war to have no effect on the con- 
ditions of life and business in the days of peace that 
will follow? The present progress of events and the 
deductions of those authorities who are qualified to 
judge do not so indicate. 

The war has brought a clarity of vision and a 
development of thought which could not have been 
accomplished short of a whole generation of normal 
activities. A general re-estimation of values and a 
quickening of public conscience have taken place; 
we have juggled with the terms “ essential’’ and 
‘* non-essential ’’ and though there was much con- 
fusion in our haste to eliminate everything which 
showed no direct bearing on the war, we uncon- 
sciously acquired a faculty of looking for the truth 
in every situation and apportioning to things their 
relative values. 


as existed before war? 


There is likewise a sorting and 
sifting process taking place today in purely peace- 
time activities. The useless man, institution, cus- 
for extinction. We 
have fought a war for the principles of democracy 
and won it. That fact does not mean, however, 
the triumph of democracy; it only establishes the 
birth of democracy. We have yet to bring it to 
perfection. A long step toward that goal has been 
taken in proving the failure of autocracy — that is 
the type of autocracy founded on the power and 
influence of a few. We need not, however, abandon 
all thought of recognition of special qualifications 
in our democracy of the future, we may have even 
an autocracy — but an autocracy as Charles M. 
Schwab has expressed it, 


tom or whatsoever is marked 


‘of men who serve, who 
do things for their country and their fellow men.” 

In the democracy of the future where will the 
profession of architecture stand? Are its members 
fitted to serve their country and their fellow men? 
The Government, whether rightly or wrongly, has 
decreed through its official acts that architecture 
has no place in war. Will this serve as a precedent 
into peace times? Has 
tecture been only a servant to autocracy? 


to be carried archi- 


Does 
it provide only a means of displaying wealth, per- 
haps accumulated through methods now condemned? 
Is the fact that architects have only the desire to 
add beauty to a structure, which in every other 
point an engineer may claim to produce equally 
well, sufficient cause to consider architecture essen- 


over 
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tial, and grant to it the dominating position in 
the building world? There is no one so base as 
to deny beauty its value, but similarly there will 
be no one so brave as to explain away obvious 
defects of plan and construction, excessive cost and 
superfluous enrichment, by pointing to the beauty 
of the structure as greater in value than all else. 
The lessened activities of private building and 
the general non-recognition of architects on Govy- 
ernment work have afforded much time for thought 
on these and other questions. This has not been 
unproductive of some result; we have had equally 
strong criticisms and commendations of the archi- 
tect’s course. Surely there has been much thought, 
but only a measure of it has displayed the qualities 
of enduring worth. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to indicate a serious demand for a study of 
conditions and some changes in professional relations 
if such study makes that course advisable. 
Architecture as an art must be preserved. If 
the present methods of practicing it are not such as 
to command the fullest respect and confidence of 
the public, those methods must be changed. It 
is not possible to force the opinions of any body of 
men for any prolonged time against a natural ten- 
dency in another direction. We have today unmis- 
takable evidence of a desire on the part of all people 
to share in the development of our nation and the 
advantages such development will bring. If the 
profession of architecture is not sympathetic with 
this laudable aim and is not so constructed that it 
can serve to further this movement, its high position 
is endangered. These 
mined. 


questions must be deter- 
Sufficient signs are abroad to make a study 
of the architectural profession with relation to post- 
war conditions a matter of immediate concern to all 
vitally interested in its continued welfare. The 
American Institute of Architects, as the national 
organization representing the collective interests 
of all American architects, should lead in this study 
and lend to it its entire resources. If conditions are 
found to warrant any changes in practice, the reform 
should come from within the professional body 
itself. If not, it will be forced from without by the 
refusal of the people to endorse any movement not 
in accord with its aim to abolish autocratic and 
wasteful tendencies. 

Men and affairs are today being weighed in the 
balance. The day of reconstruction is at its dawn 
and methods of procedure will in this period be 
established that will serve as precedents for the next 
generation to come. Architecture as a servant to 
all the people has a future open to it that will out- 
shine in glory the greatest period of its past, but 
it must be made truly to serve the people, and that 
obligation rests upon this day and generation of 
architects. 
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The Second Church of Christ, Scientist, NORTHWESTERN 
Cleveland, Ohio; Frederic William is a short form of 


specification for archi- 
tectural Terra Cotta 
of superior quality 


Striebinger, Architect. 


“One of the wonder sights of Euclid 
Avenue,” a prominent Clevelander re- 
cently termed it. 


The fine points of this design, both as to 
mass and detail, were brought out to a 
nicety by the use of “Northwestern’’ Old 
Ivory Terra Cotta. 


THE NORTHWESTERN TERRA Cotta Co, 
CHICAGO 











SYMBOLISM 


in churches, collegiate, fraternal order and other 
types of building, provides the chief source of in- 
spiration for appropriate ornament. No material furnishes 
a better medium for the execution of such ornament than 
architectural terra cotta. There are numerous possibilities 
of different textures, different monotone or polychrome 
color combinations, in fact all of the necessary facilities for 
the correct interpretation of symbolic ornament are found 
in this material. Other decided advantages possessed by 
terra cotta are its moderate cost and ability to combine 
successfully with other materials, even stucco or plaster, 
so that no building should be devoid of proper ornamen- 
tation because of a limited building fund. 


CONKLING - ARMSTRONG 
TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


Main Office and Works 
Wissahickon Avenue and Juniata Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Baltimore, 804 Law Building; Pittsburgh, 345 


Fourth Avenue; Washington, 234 Woodward Building, Boston, 
E. Stanley Wires Co., 120 Boylston Street 





Illustrations show terra cotta panels on St. Bernard's Church 
Worcester, Mass. John William Donahue, Architect 
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The Winkle 


Terra Cotta Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Manufacturers of 


In All Colors and Finishes 


Arrhitertural 
Orrra Cotta 
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SYMBOLIZING THE OLDEST OF 
THE CRAFTS, COMBINE ART 
WITH PRACTICAL SERVICE. 
DURABLE AND SANITARY, THEY 
FULFILL THE ESSENTIAL RE- 
QUIREMENTS IN STRUCTURAL 
WORK. ® THEIR DECORATIVE 
FEATURES OFFER MANY POS- 
SIBILITIES TCO THE ARCHITECT 
FOR THE EXERCISE OF HIS 
ARTISTRY AND HIS INGENUITY 


(The Associated Tile Manufacturers 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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_ ATLANTIC-TERRA-COTTA 


for 
Permanence of architectural 
treatment in ornament 
and color 
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ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


1170 Broapway, New York City 
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Macon, Georaia, TERMINAL BurLpInG 


Alfred Fellheimer, Architect, New York J. Henry Miller, Inc., Contractors, Baltimore 


Building Glazed by Coolidge & Sons, Atlanta 


THIS BUILDING GLAZED WITH OUR 


an 34 oz. Crystal Sheet Glass 


It’s lower priced and as practical as polished plate 


. 


If you want samples, prices or any information, setting forth 
the advantages of this product, write 





DISTRICT 214 Front Street, San Francisco, Cal 43 Tremont St , Boston, Mass 1011 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
. - i i 440 Nort M: air St. "Me emphis . Tenn. 1015 Wool Exc 2 Bi de »New York Hennen Building, New Orleans, By a. 
SALES OFFICES: 609 Century Building, St. Le , Mo. Apartado No. 930, Ha una, Cuba 


5a Tacuba 76, 2 Piso, Mexico City, Mex. 


H. R. Heinicke, Incorp. 


147 FOURTH AVENUE 


New York City 
Perforated Radial Brick 


Chimneys 


Branch Offices 
Chicago - - . - Webster Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. - - - Drexel Building 
Boston, Mass. - . - - 141 Milk Street 
Cleveland, Ohio - 208 American Trust Bldg. 
Indianapolis, xd. - 821 Hume-Mansur Bldg. 


New Comerstown, Ohio 
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ae Government Buys Daylight, 
Ventilation, Fire Protection & Durability 


The new Navy and War Departments’ Offices, the largest concrete 
building in the world, contain 396,000 square feet of Fenestra Solid 
Steel Windows, as compared with forty-two acres of floor space 


The insistent demand for uninterrupted quantity and quality in Government 





Here are a few of the production and other wartime work, has created new standards. Well lighted 
structures where Fenestra interiors are necessary to avoid expensive delays and costly errors. Shadow 
alone meets the standards ° . . . ol : 
2 i aeemichene zones are not tolerated. Ample fresh air ventilation is a requisite for 
Sheffield, Ala. healthy, happy workers and continuous output. Products and production 
Fone Rive Shp must be protected from fire peril. Hence—the big majority of buildings 
sien tian bie. erected during the past year, for Government production, are equipped 
Uae, e, ¥. with Fenestra windows. This national endorsement is your best building guide. 


U. S. Projectile Plant, 
a ea Detroit Steel Products Company, 4417 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
odge ros rd nan 

Plant, Detroit, Mich. 


Libby, McNeil & Libby, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Army Supply Base, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Rock Island Arsenal, 
Rock Island, Ill, 


Standard Steel Car Co. 
Hammond, Ind. 
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CLEANING CA SEMENTS 


Henry Hope & Sons 


wish to notify Architects that 
their Factory is now prepared 
to receive orders for 


CASEMENTS 
and GLAZING 


and to give prompt delivery 


103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Crittall Casements in Flora Stone Mather Memorial, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


Illustrating how generally are steel casements 
recognized as a modern feature in substantial 
buildings of the better class, there is mentioned 
below a partial list of contracts which this 
Company now has for installing its product. 


HOSPITALS 


Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit. Providence Hospital, Kansas City 
Providence Hospital, Detroit. 
Rockwell Aviation Hospital, San Diego, Cal. 


SCHOOLS 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 
University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 


BANKS 


Central Trust Bldg., Cincinnati. First National Bank, Flint, Mich. 
Cosmopolitan Bank, Cincinnati. 


COUNTRY ESTATES 
C. K. G. Billings, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
George G. Booth, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


RESIDE NCES 
C. F. Kettering, Dayton, Ohio. M. J. Owens, Toledo, Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad Station, New Haven, Conn. 
Dixie Terminal Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va. 

Kresge Store, Council Bluffs, lowa 
South Western Bell Telephone Co., Kansas City. 


Heppenstall Forge & Knife Company, Pittsburgh. 


CHURCHES 
Holy Rosary Church, Dayton Ohio. 


We have completed in Detroit, alone, hundreds of 
installations most successfully in every instance, 
including 40 banks and branch bank buildings. 


Crittall Casements are made by experienced met. 
in varied designs to meet all conditions. They 
are manufactured with care, precision—and in 
good finish. They are weathertight 
and neither stick nor rattle. A mod- 
ern building is only complete when 
steel casements of some reliable make 
enter into at least part of its con- 
struction, enhancing its utility and 
elegance. 


Crittall Casement Window Co. 


Manufacturer, Detroit 





Manor Works, Braintree, England 
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“The floors look as though 
they had been in place 
and well cared for 


for hundreds 


of years” 


RCV O©<AAQQihhNHON 


This is the verdict on our work in the 
very remarkable house recently built 
for George Marshall Allen, Esq., at 


Morristown, N. J., Charles I. Berg, 
Oak planks varying in 
stateen inches 
were used, just as they were in Eng- 
land centuries ago. The effect is such 
as to reproduce the color and texture 
of the old floors as they are today. 


Architect. 
width from four to 


We refer to both architect and owner 
and to the engravings published else- 


where in this issue. 


WILLIAM G. REID & CO. 


16 WEST 47TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





With the exception of four 


rooms, the entire painting 
contract for the fine residence 
of George Marshall Allen, Esq., 
under the direction of Charles I. 
Berg, architect, at Morristown, 


N. J., was executed by us. 


Please refer to engravings 
published in this issue. 


e 


WILLIAM HORSEFIELD & SONS 


MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


VVMVVAa age Z 
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Ap STRUCTURAL 


Proof against ies = Seer - Water - Fire! 


How Organization 
Helps Architects 


HE responsibilities of 

architects are greater 
during these post-war times 
than ever before. 


In the present period of reconstruc- 
tion and new construction the archi- 
tect is going to be obliged to know 
that what he specifies can be shipped 
promptly. 


He must be as much concerned 
about deliveries as the builder. 
That is why we suggest specifying 
slate units manufactured by The 
Structural Slate Co. 


Our large organization offers you 
the same facilities that the Govern- 
ment found so satisfactory in urgent 
housing work — backed by twenty- 
five leading quarries. Such service is 
just as important as our high quality 
of product and workmanship. 


For whatever purposes you specify 
slate, you may rest assured that 
it will outlast the buildings — and 
is most economical. 


Every service we can render 
is at your disposal. 


_ The Structural Slate Co. 


Manufacturing five carloads daily 


PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 





| 





SMYSER-ROYER CO. 





Decorative Metal Grilles 


HE decorative metal grilles for the heat- 
ing system in Arthur Curtis James’ 
residence, New York, were furnished by 


us. Architects, Allen & Collens, New York. 


Senp For Catatoc 66-A 





Design No. 1X 


WORKS: YORK, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE AND STUDIO 


TUTTLE & BAILEY Mrs Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


New YorRK 


Architectural and 
Ornamental Iron 


and Bronze Work 


EXTERIOR LIGHTING 
FIXTURES A SPECIALTY 


SPECIAL knowledge of 

the subject of exterior 
lighting, combined with 
Years of successful ornamental 
metal work production, enables 
us to incorporate into our 
standards every refinement of 
artistic and utilitarian value. 


More than three hundred 
and fifty models listed in 
our several catalogues. 

Descriptive Literature 


te for 
and kindly mention this 
publication 


Wri 


1225 RACE STREET 
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- Samson Spot 


Sash Cord 





Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Spot Cord is made of extra quality stock, 
is carefully inspected and is guaranteed 
free from the imperfections of braid and 
finish which make common sash cord wear 
out so quickly. 


It can be distinguished at a glance by our 
trade mark, the Colored Spots, used only 
with this quality. 


Send for catalogue and sample card 


Samson Cordage Works 


Boston, Mass. 


WW 














International Casement Company 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
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PHANTOM V/EW 
OF N°30 SASH~ 


Kawnee 


STORE FRONTS 















r 


Heavy copper mouldings ensure permanency and 
strength with architectural beauty and minimum ob- 
struction of view—All glass held in strong yet resilient 


grip between two spring faces—Positive ventilation and 
drainage control. 


DISPLAY ISPLAY 


Full details shown in Catalog “‘ K” 
When shall we send your copy? 


KAWNEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NILES, MICHIGAN 


The high water mark 
of pencil excellence 


Many pencil experts thought that this 
mark would never be reached in 
America. But those same people 
now make the definite statement that 


DOL 


S.NOXIG 


Zhe master ORAD | pencil” 


is superior in smoothness, strength 
and long-wearing qualities to any 
other pencil, foreign or domestic. 17 
degrees—from 9H (hardest) to 6B 
(softest). 


Write on your letter head for 
Sree full-length samples of your 
Javorite degrees. Please in- 
clude your dealer’s name, 


jioued Sumesp sajsew ay) ~ OAVHOUTA 


Sy Si adalat ci ie ae a ete J 


: ook for the wate k,-it denotes the genuine WHATMAN | ty, 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY If any difficulty in obtaining from your dealer, write | 
er ne ee H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. ; 
LX) Dept. 22.-. <=crsey City, N. J. vi eee Os Tc. ity | 
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No. 222 


Two-Wire Metal Molding 


Lowest Installation Cost of 
Any Metal Wiring System 


WRG Sr On your next job refer to 
your Bulletin 101 and place 
your order with your jobber. 


— | 


NAT’S DEMONSTRATIONS—No. 9 


Nat says— 

*‘A Good Job and a Good Looking Job.’’ Connection to the No. 399-B 
Keyless Receptacle is now complete. Connections to other Devices and 
Fittings are made on the same ‘“‘snap bond’’ principle. This type of 
Device can also be used with No. 333 Molding, using a No. 279 Bushing 
instead of the No. 277 as with No. 222 Molding. 


National Metal Molding @ 


1113 FULTON BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Atlanta ires Chicago Denver Havana Manila Paris Portland Salt Lake City 
Boston Dallas Detroit Los Aageles New York Philadelphia Rio de Janeiro San Francisco 


Canadian Distributors—Canadian General Electric Co., Limited 


of the KTCLtCH S F | H 
Its one-piece construction insures sanitation. 
All-over enameling, non-splashing faucets, air 
chambers that prevent “pounding.” No cracks 
or crevices to catch dirt. Adjustable in height 


from 30 to 36 inches from the floor. 


“Standard” one-piece White Enameled Kitchen Secondary Clocks 


Sinks represent beauty, cleanliness and sturdi- 


ness of construction. FOR SCHOOLS, FACTORIES, 
Write for free copy of special ‘“‘Efficiency Kit- 


chen Bulletin,” also Sink Booklet. PUBLIC BUILDINGS, RESIDENCES 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. HERE uniform time through- 


out a building is desired, a 
Secondary System is the modern 
and efficient method to employ. 
All clocks are synchronous with the 
master clock and confusion and loss 
of time arising from difference in 
time on self contained clocks is 
avoided. Catalog, specifications and 
suggestions on request. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
Established 1813 
Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Recognized Standard 
of Wrought Pipe Quality 


NIFORM, Ductile, Strong; Sound in wall and 

weld. A durable, dependable material for every 
wrought tubular requirement in the building field. 
Made by an organization with fifty years’ manu- 
facturing experience and under the supervision of a 
corps of technical and mechanical experts. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Sales Offices: Frick Building 
TTT DISTRICT SALES OFFICES =—=—:279.]\y\ Tre 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Denver New Orleans New York Salt Lake City Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES: U.S. Steel Products Co. San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES: U.S. Steel Products Co. New York City 


- Paul 
Seattle 
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Sword and Helmet of 
Boabdil El Zogoybi 
now in the Royal 
Armory at Madrid 


CHENEY 
“SILKS 


PEEcerirerEs 


ll a ee a a RP 





= = 


in the Palacio del Denado, Madrid 


HE Coming 
of the Moresque 


The Kingdom of Granada, 
with its Citadel, the AL 
hambra, was more than 
the last possession of the 
Moors in Spain—it was a 
stronghold of the fine arts. 
The culture of Bagdad, of 
Persia, of China flowered 
in the Alhambra; for in the 
realmof fine artsthe Moors 
were centuries ahead of 
their contemporaries. 


Waging relentless war, their Most 
Christian Majesties, Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Isabella of Castile, 
finally exhausted the Moorish Sul- 
tan of Granada, Boabdil El Zogoybi 
(The Unlucky), who at last sur- 
rendered, ‘“‘weeping like a woman 
for the kingdom he failed to defend 
like a man.” 


And by the victory of these Chris- 
tian monarchs there was dissemi- 
nated throughout all Europe the 
influence known as the Moresque, 
noted for its grace of outline, charm 
of color, maze-like arches, myriads 
of columns and lace-like stucco 
work, for its minuteness of detail 
and mysteriously woven designs. 


It is an interesting coincidence that 
in the year of Granada’s fall 
Christopher Columbus, under the 
patronage of the same Isabella, 
fared forth from Palos and dis- 
covered a new continent, where, 
some four centuries later, Cheney 
Brothers are interpreting in their 
silken fabrics the decorative arts 
of classicand mediaevalconception. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, New York 


iat. F 





The Surrender of Granada to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, from the painting by Pradilla 
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The 


Standard Documents 
of the 


American Institute 
of Architects 


The Standard Documents have re- 
ceived the approval of the American 
Institute of Architects through its 
Conventions, Board of Directors and 
Officers. 
They are the outcome of nine years 
of continuous work by a Standing 
Committee on Contracts and Speci- 
fications. This Committee, compris- 
ing some of the ablest American 
architects, was assisted by the Insti- 
tute’s forty Chapters, advised by 
eminent legal specialists in contract 
law, and aided by representatives of 
the Building Trade Associations of 
the United States. 
The Documents have been particu- 
larly used by members of the Insti- 
tute for two years, and are now called 
to the attention of the architectural 
profession at large. 
The Documents clearly state the 
general rights, duties and liabilities 
of the contracting parties, are equita- 
ble to each, and prevent those misun- 
derstandings which often arise from 
the use of local or private contract 
forms. 

The Standard Documents are printed 

on excellent bond paper, size 8% x 11, 

and are distinctly creditable to the 


Architect, the Contractor and the 
Owner who use them. 


TITLES AND PRICES 


Agreement and General Conditions in cover.............. $0.10 
General Conditions without Agreement.................+. .08 
Agreement without General Conditions............. futons 02 
ED Or SUN vs ag a dak ee PE OMe eN ead + wake thee .02 
Form of Subcontract. . rs 


Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal.  oeeaeeat 01 
Complete set in cover... keeae shin adiee na < 
Complete trial set prepaid for nine two-cent stamps 
Orders for quantities, one kind or assorted, are subject to the 


following discounts, which are also given by all Dealers: 5% on 
lots of 100; 10% on lots of 500; 15% on lots of 1,000. 

If your local dealer cannot supply you, order direct from the 
Executive Secretary, Tae Octacon, Wasninctron, D.C. All 
orders filled on the day received. 


Express prepaid on orders amounting to $1 net or more 
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BRASCOLITE 


TraAce ma 












BRASCOLITE makes Night the Servant of Day in-the great centers and capitols of the Nation. 
Where laws are made—in Pennsylvania, Missouri, Texas, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Oklahoma or 
Virginia; where science labors, where industry flourishes, in a thousand plants from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific; in ten thousand offices where commerce demands a light that lengthens day; the shop windows 
that make great cities glow; in travel and transportation that must put night to service—great rail- 
way stations that light the way, huge hotels that house the wayfarer, and countless homes that radiate 
comfort in every part of the land—there will be found Brascolite, the ideal light for every purpose, in 
churches, auditoriums, libraries, hospitals, theatres, buildings public or private of every description. 











LUMINOUS UNIT COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


New York, 30 Church St. Chicago, 108 South La Salle St. Boston, 217 Old South Bldg. Philadelphia, 1007 Land Title Bldg. 
San Francisco, 1382 Lick Bldg. Minneapolis, 204 Andrus Bldg. Cincinnati, 318 Johnston Bldg. Atlanta, 1209 Fourth Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
Canadian Distributors: Northern Electric Co., Ltd 





Our efforts are confined to equipping essential industries 
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Residence of George Marshall Allen, Esq., Morristown, N. J. 
Charles I. Berg, Architect 


‘ Pas SLATE ROOF FOR THIS FINE RESIDENCE, GIVING ALL THE EFFECT AND 
FEELING OF AN ENGLISH ROOF CENTURIES OLD, WAS LAID BY US TO THE 


ENTIRE SATISFACTION OF BOTH ARCHITECT AND OWNER. e e e 


EUROPEAN ROOFING A SPECIALTY 


ROBERT McCLORRY 
621 BELMONT AVENUE NEWARK, N. J. 


RQ QAQAQHOHHo»wonl 


RO OW 


In homes clubs restaurants and tea rooms 
our hand decorated glass plays an important 
partin maintaining dignified simplicity con- 
forming to style and fitting into the general 
color scheme 


Che Jeff Glass Company 
ven e West Vigginia 


(Pittsburgh is 40 miles away) 
New York _ Chicago 
Baltimore Philadelphia 

Kansas City 
San Francisco 





Bow! shown is No 568D514 
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GREAT HALL WINDOW, RESIDENCE OF GEORGE MARSHALL ALLEN, ESQ., MORRISTOWN, N. J 





CHARLES I. BERG, ARCHITECT 


THE engraving shows one of the stained glass 


windows made by us for this very charming house. 
Another interesting window containing the owner’s coat-of-arms 
is placed at the head of the main stairway. Every window 

in the house is of stained glass and all were designed and 
executed by us, and we take pleasure in referring any one 
interested to both Mr. Berg and Mr. Allen. 


Others for whom we have done important work recently are— 


MR. BERTRAM G. GOODHUE 
MESSRS CROSS & CROSS 

MR. RALPH ADAMS CRAM 
MR. GUY LOWELL 


MR. ROBERT W. CHANDLER 
MRS. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY 
MR. JOSEPH ALBERT BODKER 

MR. C. P. H. GILBERT 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, NewYork St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York 


6. Owen Bonawit, Puc. 


Workers in 
STAINED GLASS, MOSAIC AND INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
f S TO I0 WEST I3TH STREET 
New Yor«xk 
G. Owen Bonawit 


Daviv Joun Bowen 
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CAST IRON Soll PIPE 


~ 





Specifications and illustrated literature will be mailed upon request by any or ail of 
the following independent and competing makers of Cast fron Soil Pipe and Fittings 


Coosa Pipe & Foundry Co Birmingham, Ala. Reading Foundry & Supply Co Reading, Pa. Abendroth Brothers Port Chester, N. Y. 
Crown Pipe & Foundry Co Jackson, Ohio Salem Brass @ lron Manufacturing Co Salem, N. J. Agricola Pipe Co Uadsden, Ala 
Gadsden Pipe Co Gadeden, Ala. Sanitary Company of America Linfield, Pa. Alabama Pipe & Foundry Co Anniston, Ala, 
Maines, Jones & Cadbury Co Phitadetpmia Pa Semervitte iron Works New Vork, N.Y, American Foundry & Pipe Co Penns Sta, Pa. 
Johnsen Co. J. D . New York, \. ¥ Standard Foundry Co Anniston, Ala. Anniston Foundry Co Anniston, Ala. 
Krupp Foundry Co Lansdate, Pa. Superior Manufacturing Co Bessemer Soil Pipe Co Bessemer, Ala. 
Medina Fowndry Vo Medina, N. ¥ Union Foundry Co Casey-Hedges Co., The Chattancoge, Tenn, 
National Foundry Co. of New York, Inc Brooklyn, N. ¥ Weiskittet & Som Co. A Central Foundry Co., The New York, N. ¥. 
National Pipe & Foundry Co Attatta, Ata, Wetter Manufacturing Co, H Memphis, Tenn. Chartotte Pipe & Foundry Co Chertotte, N.C. 





IN THE 
BUILDING 


Wha ila 
r pe —— 
Ly 


Is; inte WHERE SOIL PIPE SHOULD 
) Joje WHERE SOLL PIPE SHOULD 


a. 
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‘tanley No2A1 


HE utility, attractiveness, and 

reliability of this butt have won 

for it great and deserved popu- 
larity. It is truly representative of 
the entire Stanley line. 


Today write for catalog of Stanley Hardware. Free on request. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn., U. S. A. 


New York, 100 Lafayette St Chicago, 73 East Lake St. 
Manufacturers of Wrought Bronse and Wrought « and Butts of all kinds, vting Stanley Ral 
Rearing Butts, also P Brackets, Chest Handle Storm Sash Hangers and Fasteners; Screen, Win- 


dow and Blind Trim mings; Furniture Hardware; Twinrold Box Strapping, and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill use 
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TARGET & ARROW ROOFING TIN 
No.2 ~- MANSARD 


ROOF DESIGNS 


HE type of roof design known as ‘‘Mansard,’” “‘Curb’’ or “French’’ roof was 

ie a originated by Francois Mansard, a distinguished French Architect, early in the 17th 

iy yt century. Our colonial Architects used this roof design quite frequently, but with 

mn 2) such different proportions as to form a (distinct type, now ‘generally known as 
Wome the “Gambrel’’ roof (see Article No. 1). 


TEAR RO eC 
aie nhac Mansard roofs are particularly adapted to large apartment houses, hotels, clubs and 


other public and municipal buildings which demand maximum living and working 
space in their top-most stories, and yet should, for the sake of good design, show a 


goodly part of their roof surface. These types of buildings usually have a steep pitched Mansard 
and dormer windows. 





In this country Mansards are often designed with less pitch and without dormers. This variation is 
quite generally used on such buildings as libraries, courthouses, railroad stations, etc., where the top 
stories are not used for living or working quarters. A fine example of this type of Mansard is shown below. 


As the building laws of the larger cities demand a fireproof construction when the roof inclines more 


than 60 degrees from the horizontal, the fireproofing qualities of roofing tin make it particularly valuable 
as a covering for Mansard roofs. 


A Mansard roof is part and parcel of the design of the building, and the roof covering must, therefore, 
be such that it carries out not only the design but also the color scheme desired by the Architect. Here 
again tin roofing is highly adaptable, for it not only can be painted any desired color, but can be laid with 


flat or standing seams, or over battens, and in various combinations, so as to produce almost any desired 
architectural effect. 


For detailed information and color suggestions see “SERVICE SHEETS” 1, 2, 3, 4, No. 18. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR GOOD ROOFING TIN SINCE 1810 


NOTE: Later we expect to publish this series in book form, amplified and more fully illustrated. 


If you are interested, send 
us your name and address. 


WAVY 


+o rere 





New Union Station, Denver, Colorado. Gove & Walsh, Architects 


This example shows that good architectural effects can be secured in modern buildings by the application of Tin Roofing over heavy Battens 
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America builds back to Permanency 


WAAAY AAA ALAA Ay 
WE NNUAL 


~ 
_ 
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Hck up in the pockets of great cliffs, sheer above the dangers of 
life thousands of years ago, our American predecessors lived in per- 
manent buildings. Here they were free from the awful forest fire, the 
lurk of beasts and the treachery of fever-laden air. 


For entirely different reasons but with equally 
good judgment, modern America has moved back 
into the permanent building. Structurally, we have 
foundourselves. Our cities have staked their claims 
once for all and have set about to make building 
history that will not pass like the Red Man’s 
wigwam. We have learned a lesson from the age 
cf inflammable materia!s just past, which from log 
cabin to Queen Anne Mansion has gone—leaving 
a blot on the pages of building history. 


Concrete, Steel, Stone, Masonry and Asbestos 
—these :naterials have focused thought on build- 


ing permanency. The first four have given us the 
permanent building. Asbestos has topped it all 
with a lasting, mineral, stone roofing that repels 
fire and resists the ravages of time. 


Nor is Johns-Manville Asbestos restricted in 
its application to the pretentious building of 
steel, concrete or stone. Its use as a roofing is 
reaching out everywhere*—to the farm, the home 
and the out-building. Here, too, its lasting power 
is a protection against fire, rot and disintegra- 
tion. It is America’s safest and most economical 
roofing. 




















H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 















*Johns-Manville Ashestos Built-Up Roofing for flat roofs; Asbestos Ready Roofing for sloping surfaces; Transite Asbestos Shingles 
forthe home; Corrugated Asbestos Roofing for skeleton frame structures. Johns-Manville Mastic Flooring, 
Waterproofing, Asbestos Siding, Transite Asbestos Wood, Keystone Hair Insulator. 


pee ss 


JOHNS-~MAN VILLE 
Building Materials 


Jouns 2 
pub iead 
SERVICE 
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Finishing 
Hardware 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 





CONN. 
CHICAGO 


NEW BRITAIN, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON, ENG. 


NEW YORK 


Copley Design 
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No. 02464144 UNIT LOCK 
FOR OFFICE DOORS 
1. The finner Knob] which wil! 


operate at all times. 

2. The heavy cast joutside knob, 
containing a Corbin ball bearing pin 
tymbler cylinder with master key. 

3. The [thumb piece|which makes 
the outside knob rigid and locks 
against the key. Turning the inside 
knob throws off the thumb piece, re- 
leasing ‘the outside knob and key 
inechanism. 

4. The[stop] which makes the out- 
side knob rigid, making it necessary 
to use the key from the outside. 

stop which is 
forced back by contact with the strike 
and which guards the latch bolt by 
making it impossible to retract it by 
pressure upon its face. 

6. The wide, swinging|latch bolt} 
with long throw, ensuring proper 
contact with the strike under all 
conditions. 

7. The strong cast bronze |framef 
to which all other parts are fastened. 

8. The reinforced cast bronze 
Made in many designs 
with knobs to match. 

9. The[door] ready for the lock, 
which is slipped into the slot with 
knobs and escutcheons attached. 





THE CORBIN UNIT LOCKS 


are made in a large variety with functions to suit all purposes. They have the 
easy smoothness of action of a safe lock. Their strength, security, quality, type 
of mechanism and general appearance place them in a class by themselves, and 
make them especially suited for the best buildings of all kinds. 

Ask any dealer in Corbin hardware for information, or write to 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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An expanded core, or 
mandrel, is encased in 
a spirally reinforced 
steel shell. 


The combination is 
driven——the core is 
withdrawn — the shell 
remains in the ground 
santeiass as 7 


The interior of every 
shell may be _ inspect- 
ed to make sure it is 
perfect. 


The shell is then 
filled with concrete. 
Simple—and certain— 
isn’t it? 


edad eae. 
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RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 
New York— 140 Cedar Street Chicago—111 W. Monroe St. 


Reymond Concrete Pile Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


“A Form for Every Pile—_A Pile for Every Purpose’’ 
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neat wy Self Releasing Tire Crit {latches | 


: ] hows selection of safety devices is quite 
j 


as important as the selection of any other 
necessary equipment for a building. So much 


depends upon the reliability of such equipment. 


Won Duprin Latches have gained architectural preference be- 
cause of their unfailing reliability —their symmetrical design and 


| 


unsurpassed mechanical accuracy. 

Every working part is made heavier—non-working parts liyhter — 

resulting in a perfectly balanced device. 

With a Won BDuprin device installed it is impossible for doors to 
stick—no so called door jamming. 


Specification information on Yon Duprin Devices is given on pages 593 
to 597 of Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue; or get our 
standard sized catalogue No. 12 F 


Schenley High School 
Edward Stutz, Architect Pittsburg, Pa. Thompson Starrett Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Contractors, New York 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO. 


~~ INDIANAPOLIS - INDIANA 


- - 
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BLASIO 


iMPERISHABLE STUCCO 


Look to the great American industrial 
centers if you propose to share the opportunities 
of this Nation’s future building program. 


Everywhere captains of business are 
recognizing the necessity and value of provid- 
ing permanent, comfortable homes for the con- 
tentment and welfare of their employees. 


When the United States Government 
called upon the abiest building counsel to select 
the most durable and yet economical exterior 
construction to be considered standard for use 
on some 40 large housing projects—judgment 
was passed in favor of magnesite stucco. 


LLASTONF 


Tad SEV eae 


The original magnesite stucco has been 
supplied to all branches of Government Con- 
struction, including Emergency Fleet Corps, U.S. 
Housing Corps, Ordnance and Naval Depart- 
ments. It is as jasting as the pyramids—the 
most economical, attractive and permanent 
building material of the age—-doesn’t crack or 
contract like ordinary stucco and can, be suc- 
cessfully applied in zero weather. Send for our 
new booklet —an analytical story about Kella- 
stone that should be read by every Architect, 
Engineer and Builder. 





National Kellastone Co. 


1336 Mallers Building Chicago, Illinois 








The Sedgwick 
Invalid Lift 


One of our special outfits, designed for 
hospital use, or for the home where it is 
desired to bring an invalid into participa- 
tion in the family. life and to provide an 
easy access to the porch, lawn or street. 

So easy in operation that a child can act 
as “elevator boy’’—so dependable with 
its automatic brake that the most feeble 
can safely be entrusted to it—so simple in 
design and construction that one can be 
as readily installed in a country home as in 
a city residence. 

‘The thoughtfulness which inspires the 
installation of this lift and the satisfaction 
and sense of perfect safety with which the 
elevator stimulates the invalid, are often 
accountable for marked improvements in 
both the physical and mental condition of 
the invalid. 

Made with the same care and of the 
same high qualities of materials as the 
more familiar Sedgwick Dumb Waiters. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
151 WEST 15th STREET NEW YORK 


Hand-Power Elevators and Dumb Waiters Exclusively 
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“WILKINS” | Casement 
“SECURITY ” Adjusters 


O realize the advantages of casement windows to the 
utmost the sash should be fitted with the hardware 
best suited to the purpose. 
The ‘‘Wilkins’’ Casement Adjuster is designed to give per- 
fect results in operation under all conditions—and it does. 
Either with or without window screens the Wilkins Ad- 
juster is easy to use and is always to be depended upon. 











Wilkins Casement Adjuster without screens 


The ‘'Security” Adjuster also made by us is less expensive and equally reliable 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS 
7079 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


For more complete information about ‘‘Wilkins” and “‘Security’—ad- 
justers see Sweet's Catalogue. Samples and models may be seen at 

uilding Material Exhibit, Insurance Exchange, Chicago, and Archi- 
tects Samples Co., Architects’ Building, New k. 

















Look for the dealer who 
has this sign in his window 








[ WE ARE THE REPRESENTATIVES 
| AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 





SUILDERS 


INFORMATION, SAMPLES, EXPERTS 
AY YOUR SERVICE 


when you want Yale 
builders’ hardware 


The architectural and building pro- 
fessions are always welcome to call 
upon us for any information relat- 
ing to builders’ hardware. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th Street New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Highland Bldg 


Pittsburgh 
Pa. 


IranadAbout 
PITTSBURGH 






















SU UDG | 
uf ag i il uy il ITTSBURGH at night is fiery red o 
j ai . eet] from scorching furnaces whose prod- 
aE | bi il 1 le ucts now will help reconstruct Europe- s 
na ; 4 
| ai it Te an lands. The atmosphere is permeated 
i Le with sulphurous fumes and gases which Ke 
| Hy » ga are admittedly hard on all building ma- 
| _ oe aa terials, especially on roofing. Neverthe- v.49 
Sy A= ‘= less we find Carey Roofings giving notable % 
| service on all kinds of buildings through- 5G 
out the Pittsburgh district. + 
2S 
I Architects, Contractors, and [:ngineers in ; 
Pittsburgh and surrounding territory have found , 
j Carey Roofings meet the exacting demands of almost every 7 
type of structure in the Steel City, and have specified it for the « 
| buildings for which they are responsible. F 
4 
Some of those who have been instrumental in be, 
J specifying Carey Roofing are named below: 
e 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS ey 
| R. G. Vandervort, Pittsburgh, Pa. Driggs Seabury Ordnance Co., Sharon, Pa. 
Hersh & Hersh, Altoona, Pa. : Forged Steel Wheen Engineering Co., Butler, Pa. ¢ 
W. C. Frank, Construction Engineer, Cambria Spang Chalfant Company, Etna, Pa. 
Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa. Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., Youngstown | 
W. R. Myton, Johnstown, Pa. and Struthers, Ohio 
CONTRACTORS Pes 
| Rose & Fisher, Pittsburgh, Pa. F | 
Wm. F. Trimble & Son, Pittsburgh, Pa. Biat> 
| J. Stewart Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. | o 
, THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
e 
| General Offices: Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio - 50 Branches and Distributors 
Atlanta Chattanooga Detroit Memphis Omaha Spokane | 
- Baltimore Chicago Jacksonville Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis ¢ 
Birmingham Cincinnati Kansas City Montreal Pittsburgh Tacoma yw 
J Boston Cleveland Knoxville Nashville Portland Toronto 
Buffalo Dallas Little Rock New Orleans San Francisco Wheeling : 
Charlotte Denver Los Angeles New York Seattle Washington, D.C 6 
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EAUTIFUL HOMES 
—-Built With Beroer 


NOAH H. SLEE, BEACON. N.Y. 


















HEN beautiful homes are to re- 
main beautiful and usable for 

generations, there is nothing better for 
the framing than the pressed steel joists 
and studs, called Metal Lumber. 
While it is almost as light as wood framing it 
offers many points of superiority. 
Metal Lumber cannot burn or rot, it cannot shrink or warp, 
it defies insects and the teeth of rats and mice. 

Since it is cut to exact size and bolted firmly together there can 

be no “‘settling” of the structure to crack the walls and twist door 
Irames. 





\W.BETTENDORF 
BETTENOORF, IA, 












If you do not know this material write us at once for 
Technical Bulletin L-8. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


Branches: Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
t. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 


Export De partment Berger Building, New York City, U.8.A. 








EXPANDED METAL LATH-FLOOR CORES-REINFOR CING PLATES-METAL 
STEEL FILING CASES -LOCKERS-FACTORY STORAGE BINS AND SHELVING 
STEEL CEILINGS ~ ROOFING~SIDING AND OTHER PRESSED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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A Tower of 


Beauty and 
Strength 


The rapid erection of the exterior walls 
and elevator enclosure of stucco was made 
possible through the use of the stiff-ribbed 
reinforcing material, 


CORR-MESH 


The result is a tower of beauty, strength 
and permanence, at a cost lower than that 
of any other construction of even ap- 
proximately equal appearance an utility. 


CORR - MESH is particularly adapted 
for roofs, floors, partitions, and exterior 
walls of manufacturing plants; for hand- 
some, permanent, fire-proof stations and 
wayside buildings for railroads; for repair 
work, whether on steel, concrete, or 
wooden frames; for stucco residences, 
Heublein Tower, New Hartford, farm outbuildings, fences, culverts, tanks, 


Conn. 


Architects: Smith & Bassett, suspended ceilings, furring, etc. 
Martford, Conn, 





Catalog and full particulars sent in response to 
request on business letterheads 


Corrugated Bar Company 


Mutual Life Building Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston New York Syracuse Philadelphia Detroit 
St. Louis Chicago St. Paul 
Houstoa Atlanta 

Kansas City 
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Wire Products 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 


| 


Building |: the construction of buildings of 


this character, the inside walls must 
Big Buildings bear their share in the creating of 
to house 


permanency, durability, rigidity. To as- 

sure these features, the architect and 

‘ . builder must make certain that the plaster 
Big Business base is equal to the extraordinary de- 


mands that will be made upon it. 





For this magnificent structure—the 
Western Union Building of New York 
City—Excelsior Wire Lath was selected 
as the proper material to meet all neces- 
sary conditions of construction. 


Excelsior Wire Lath can be formed to 
fit any space. It permits the designing 
of any kind of alcove, doorway, or open- 
ing of any shape. It can be formed 
around beams, pillars and other pro- 
truding objects. There has never been 
discovered a place, where plaster is 
needed, that Excelsior Wire Lath could 
not be used. 





| 
{ 








Can be used on iron or wood furring 
or secured to brick or stone work. 
Quickly put up. Reinforced if necessary. 
Excelsior Wire Lath is a woven fabric 
of cold-drawn steel wires of great tensile 
strength. Hasan even selvage that makes 
tying and handling easy operations. 
Plain, japanned or galvanized. 


Government demands are taxing our plants to 
the utmost. Of necessity, this curtails production 
for civilian use. We ask those who cannot be served 
as promptly as they would like to bear with us 
until civilian production can be brought back to 
normal channels again. 





Write for booklet L, giving detailed 
and explicit information 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass. 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING 
New York City 
W. W. Bosworth Marc Edlitz & Son 


Architect Builders 
Photo by Wurts Bros., New York City 
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These cottages are housing es- 
sential employees of the Indiana 
Steel Co., Gary, Indiana. The 
exterior stucco walls and the 
interior plaster walls are over 
Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. 










Workmen Will S tay 
In These Homes 


The need for adequate industrial housing has long existed. Now it will be seen 
even more clearly than heretofore that one of the best ways to weld valuable workers 
permanently to an industrial plant is to house them comfortably, attractively and 
economically. Then metal lath and stucco homes will be more popular than ever. 


Such structures can be put up rapidly and built to last at the same time. ‘They are a 
permanently valuable investment to the owner; a source of lasting satisfaction to the tenants. 


They are cool in summer, warm in winter. The perfect “key” of plaster and lath 
stubbornly resists fire, mice, rats, vermin, weather and decay. Falling plaster is unheard of. 


Specify and use Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath because it is standard, ful/-weight lath, 
and because of its exceptional strength and rigidity due to the heavy longitudinal strands, set 
at an angle of 45 degrees to the plane of the lath. 


Our well-organized system of branch offices in all principal centers assures prompt 
shipment of Herringbone Lath for essential uses in connection with war industries. Having 
set the highest standards of swift, economical and permanent building materials for many 
years, we are now fully equipped to give valuable service in the vital problem of housing 
industrial workmen right. 


Engineers or architects interested in this most important building opportunity should 
get in touch with us. 


The GF Industrial Housing Book we will present free to any interested architect 
engineer, contractor or builder on request. ‘To others upon remittance of $1.00. 


The name of a GF dealer nearest you can be obtained by phoning Buyers’ Aid, Inc., 
in cities of 70,000 or over. Ask them to send you the GF catalog, or we will send it to you 
direct from the factory. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 
Manufacturers of All Types of Metal Lath, Concrete Reinforcements, ro 
7 Water proofings and Technical Paints (G5 


Members of Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 


Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Kansas City aa 


Atlanta Cincinnati Buffalo Utica Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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Building for National Lead Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Wm_G Higginson, Architect, New York 
Turner Construction Co., Builders 


HEREVER wearproof and water- 

proof floors are a necessity 
“ANTI-HYDRO” meets the demands 
permanentiy. 


At the plant of the National Lead 
Company, as well as at hundreds of 
other buildings, “‘ANTI-HYDRO” has 
eliminated all possibility of floor trouble. 
It makes concrete permanently water- 


proof and so hard it cannot possibly dust 
or chip. 


“ANTI-HYDRO” is a liquid integral 

agent. When mixed with the gauging 

water, the resulting concrete requires no 

after surface treatment or protective 

coating. “ANTI-HYDRO” builds 

hardness and waterproofing into concrete 
through and through. 


It has established its permanency 
through fourteen years of continuous 
use. Specify it for permanent concrete. 


ANTI*-HYDRO 


WATERPRGDFING CO. 
149 BROADWAY: NEW YORK 
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CAMPBELL’S ISLAND INN 
DAVENPORT, IA 
Temple & Burrows, Architects 


Medusa White 
Waterproof ed 
Cement Stucco 


Keep Your Stucco Houses White 


Preveat the unsightly staining due to the efflorescence 
which obtains in unwa terproofed stucco. Make sure 
that the stucco retains its color purity against lashing 
rains and weather changes. Specify 


[WATERPROOFING 


for your stucco JM ix it with cement and sand. It builds stucco 
which will not check or discolor 










Medusa is the original integral concrete waterproofing. Far 
superior to mere surface coatings. You can depend on \Viedusa. 
(omes in powder and paste form. 


Write Department F for interesting booklet. ‘‘ How to Make Concrete Waterproof” 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Evans ‘“‘ALMETL” Fire Doors 


(Patent Pending) 


are “THE FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE” against 
the destructive spread of flames through fire wall 
openings and the resultant losses in hundreds of the 
largest industrial plants in the country. 


Constructed of all-steel and asbestos, their rigidity 
and strength insures against warping and the heavy 
wear of shop use. 


Fully approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, Factory Mutual Laboratories, Boston, and Na- 
tional, State and City Authorities. 


Send NOW for a copy of our Fire Door Booklet. 


Also Manufacturers of ‘“‘STAR”’ Ventilators 
‘““Merchant's Old Method" Roofing Tin 


MERCHANT & EVANS Ce 


NEW YoRK PHILADELPHIA WHEELING 


BALTIMORE ; CHICAGO 
ATLANTA @ ST. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 
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Plaster over metal lath for partitions, walls 
and ceilings is recognized as one of the most 
efficient types of fire-resisting construction. 
The use of Chanelath as combined lath and 
furring saves time and reduces cost. 











Chanelath can be erected quicker than any 
other type of lath, because the sheets are 
larger than those of any other product used 
for this purpose. 














North Western 
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Expanded Metal Co. 
[954 Old Colony Building | 


934 Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO 
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For Concrete Roofs, 
Walls, Floors, Par: 
titions, Ceilings, etc. 























A Build- — ~ 
ing Boom 


is Predicted 


ILREADY the building restric- 
A tions have been lifted. Work 
can now proceed on residences, 
churches, industrial buildings, 
etc., whose erection has been hitherto 
postponed for war reasons. 


T-RIB CHANELATH 


Combined Form and Reinforc- 
ing For Concrete A Fire 
Resisting Base For Plaster. 


CHANELATH was so largely specified on 
“war work’”’ building because of the ease and 
rapidity of erection. And because it is fire- 
proof, permanent, and economical it fulfills 
every requirement of ordinary construc- 
tion. Stocks of Chanelath are now 
available in most principal cities. 





Write for free handbook today. 







FORIIM 
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THE ACCEPTANCE _ No.6 of a series showing the Architect at work. 


SCM Seo ee OCB CRU CEU @U nar cecum mali emer n of architects and 
builders have found satisfaction in Tiger Finish for white coat plaster, and for scratch and brown 
coat, Tiger Mason’s Hydrate for mortar and concrete. 


THE KELLEY ISLAND LIME & TRANSPORT COMPANY OATS Freee Ounce 
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The war helped concrete 


Speed came first—buildings were needed in the shortest 
possible time. But both the government and our industries 
wanted more than speed—they wanted fire-protection, per- 
manency, lowest ultimate cost. 


Reinforced concrete gave the best combination. Materials were 
easily secured, less steel and skilled labor were required, and construc- 
tion was rapid. The other advantages of concrete are too well known 
to need reiteration here. 


But there is another interesting point, that is, the increasing atten- 
tion paid to architectural treatment, not only for industrial housing, 
but for warehouses, factories and great supply bases. It is one more 
indication of the increasing opportunity for architects who are inter- 
ested in reinforced concrete. 





Our data, statistics and information on reinforced concrete are at 
your disposal—on request. May we send you our revised book on 
industrial building construction? Use the coupon. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Savannah 


Edison Power Station Boston 
Bigelow & Wadsworth, Architects 


A eS RT RR RET Ce SE Tee SN RR ae 
: 3 . eo odie Ss 


Daten C\-) 


Tae Arias Porttanp Cement Co., 30 Broad Street, New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Building. Chicago. Send book on Industrial Buildings and 
information _ bout Atlas Service to name ‘and address written on margin, particularly aes checked: 
= % Industrial Housing .Warehouses Factories .... Lofts .Coid Storage ... Terminals Hospitals 
cobel Schoois w....Business Garages Stables. 

If you will state kind of business for which buil NE le MONI cick chavesdecndesadmcperece 





.. special information will be furnished 


Sat 
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Truscon Cement Tile roof with 
small section cut out to show con- 
struction at joint. 










THE CLEAN CUT LINES OF TRUSCON CEMENT TILE ROOFS 











The distinctive design of Truscon Cement Tile adds architectural beauty 
to any building. The straight surfaces meeting at sharp angles form clean-cut 
lines of light and shade and give the roof a particularly attractive 





appearance. 








Truscon Cement Tile are factory made under ideal conditions. Only the 
best concrete materials and reinforcement are used. The red coloring of the top 
of the tile is integral and permanent. All tile are properly seasoned and inspected. 





The light weight, fireproofness and economy of Truscon Cement Tile make 
it an ideal roof for factories, industrial buildings, ete. 











We furnish all types of tile for both sloping and flat roofs. Prompt ship- 
ment is now being made from our Detroit factory and warehouse stock. 





Send for cement tile pamphlet and estimates 


UNC 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


(FORMERLY TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO) 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
WAREHOUSES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TRUSCON 


REINFORCED 


CEMENT TILE 
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PORTER 
NEW YORK MUNICIPAL RAILWAY CORPORATION 
LEFFERTS AVENUE STATION 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
SHOWING APPLICATION OF 
AMBLER ASBESTOS WALLEBOARD 
Y 
j 
J Ambler Asbestos Wallboard 
J —workable like wood 
Z 





Reducing the Fire Risk 
to a Minimum 


The day is rapidly approaching when all buildings 
will be made fireproof; especially those parts or 
rooms where the fire risk is always present, such as 
kitchens, bathrooms, cellars, closets or storerooms. 

Interiors of houses or other buildings can now be 
made absolutely fireproof and at the same time 
preserve and enhance their beauty. 

It is an easy matter to do this by lining walls 
and ceiling with 


Ambler Asbestos 
Wallboard 


In case of fire it will confine the flames to the room in which 
it originates and will make hallways and passages safe to permit 
the escape of occupants of the building, even when they have 
to pass the room that is in flames. 

Ambler Asbestos Wallboard is made in stock size sheets 42 x 
48 inches and 42 x 96 inches, and 3% inch thick, slightly pink 
in color. Though it is hard and rigid, nails are easily driven 
through it, quite close to the edges, without splitting it. Thus 
it is quickly applied direct to the studding and ceiling joints, 
making a smooth, hard, fireproof surface that is attractive in its 
natural pinkish-gray, or that may be tinted or painted any 
desirable shade. 


Full particulars and prices on request 


Keasbey & Mattison Company 
j Department A-1, Ambler, Pa., U.S.A. 
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This is an EASIER Way to 
REMOVE ASHES 
than the Old Rope 
and Pulley! 


Specify 
meneame G & G Telescopic Hoists 


G & G Telescopic Hoists save time and work. 


This model is operated by one man. There are other models to meet individual require- 


ments. G & G Hoists can be installed in either new or old buildings. Write for 
Bulletin I, “What Model Shall I Use?” 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 


Established 1866 


544 West Broadway, New York City 


SHERBROOKE, QUE., CANADA 






















Goulds Pump in the Home of 
Spearmint Gum 


There is hardly a factory where nationally known products 
such as Spearmint Gum, Ivory Soap, Quaker Oats, Hershey's 
Chocolate, etc., are manufactured that doesn’t have a Goulds 
Pump as part of its equipment. 
This is the plant of Wm. Wrigley, Jr. & Co., Chicago, Mfrs. of 
chewing gums, one of the long list of nationally known plants, 
where Goulds Pumps are used 

Goulds Pumps are built strong and sturdy, last for years and 
operate with highest efficiency and lowest operating and main- 
tenance costs. Each pump is guaranteed to satisfactorily per- 
form the specific work for which it is sold. 

We show here one of the popular standard types of Goulds 
Pumps for General Water Supply, Tank Pumping, Feeding 
Boilers, ete., in buildings and industrial plants. We build pumps 
for every purpose. 


Fig. 1009 
Single-Acting 
Triplex 
Plunger Pump 







FO RY. SERVIC Write for Bulletins. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 


MAIN OFFICF AND WORKS 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Now York Boston Chicago Philadelphia © Washington, D. C, Pittsburgh Atlanta Ronsten 


Ada 
V6 Marray St. 58 Pear! St, 12-148. Clinton St, M1 North 3rd St 338 Muneey Bldg. 696 Henry W. Oliver Mag. rd Nat’ | Bank Bidg. Ol Carter Bidg. 
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THE ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY 
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LECTRICITY has 
become recognized 
as one of the great elements of modern 
life. As a factor for industrial and 
household economy and convenience it 
ranks first among the world’s most 
practical and adaptable forces. 


Electricity for the Factory 


Electrical current is the master workman of 
any shop. As motive power for enormous 
cranes or for the most delicate machine, it is 
al ways adequate— unlike other forms of power 

its cost is applied only when in actual use. 


Electricity for the Home 


Electricity is the universal servant in the 
house. By means of the many devices now 
obtainable, housewives are, more than ever 
before, independent of servants. Electricity 
is clean, obviously economical dnd always a 
willing, handy helper in the home. 





re you drawin glower 
‘his great reservoir. 
4 Rai 
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Consult an Expert 


Electricity is safe and simple to use—it is only 
necessary to have an expert to plan and install 
the equipment. The electrical contractor, the 
electrical dealer, the architect, the central 
power company, and the manufacturers of 
electrical devices are all experts and will 
gladly assist you in getting the best service 


Dependable Wire 


All electrical current is finally delivered by 
insulate@ wire. The usefulness of electricity 
therefore, is dependent upon the quality of 
wire used and its correct installation. 


Ecco Wire is always dependable and is so 
recognized by experts. It is a standard of qual- 
ity and by its use can be judged the quality of 
materials and workmanship of an entire instal- 
lation. Call in an expert at once. Connect up to 
the great reservoirof electricity with Ecco Wire 
and begin to enjoy its benefits and economies 


ECCOtnWIRE 


THE ELECTRIC CABLE CO. 


10 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Makers of Ecco Wire for every purpose where rubber-covered wire is used 





‘ YOU were a factory owner or a home 
owner and came across this advertisement 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Literary 
Digest or any other of the mediums in 
which it appears, you would be brought a 
step nearer to realization of what electricity 
could do for you. 

And you would receive a definite sug- 
gestion of how to go about getting your 
electrical needs satisfied. 


Every piece of Ecco publicity is de- 
signed to cultivate the market not only for 
electrical equipment and insulated wire, 
but also for the services of the technical 
specialists and organizations associated 
with the electrical industry. 

It is through such co-operation that, 
we believe, the interests of the electrical 
industry are best served and the satistactory 
use and installation of our products assured. 
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THe ELECTRIC CABLE COMPANY 











A wane cage od 

the regular brands. | i 

ot Chance— se 
“OppER | 

IGH reputation is never the result of 

+ # chance. Underneath it you will always 
find the rock-hewn foundation of rea/ worth. 
In the case of KEYSTONE Copper Steel it has 


been fairly earned— and has come as the re- 








sult of undeniable superiority in actual service. 








Supplied in Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Corrugated and Formed 


Products, Roofing 


Terne Plates Etc. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES ; ====—————————— 


Chicago Cincinnati De nver Detroit New Orleans 





New York P hilade ‘Ip = Pitts aah St Louis 
Export Representatives: Unrrep States Steet Propucts Company, New York 
Pacific Coast Re items Unrrep States Steet Propucts Company, San Francisco, Los heaioe , Portland, Seattle 


k of Efficiency 


S _ SIN] 


Has ~ “SY. PHON ag 


No Equal 


For Industrial 
Buildings 


Revolves on greased 
non - rustable ba'l- bear- 
ings, completely encased 


Takes Out the Gas, 
Smoke and Foul Air 


Two ounces of pressure will 
turn the Alpina. 

Absolutely Noiseless. 

No back draft 


Nothing to get out of order. Patented October 21, 1913 


Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branch at 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 











TARAGE 


AALANAZOO 
Multiblade Fans 


for 


Heating and Ventilating 


Are used and endorsed by the leading Architects, 
not once, but again and again. 


Clarage Multiblade Fans are 
so designed and constructed 
that they give Unusual 
Servicewith Very Little Altention. 


These Miultiblade Fans 
really Save Power because of 
the peculiar qualities of the 
Clarage Multiblade Wheel 
and because they are fur- 
nished with Superior Bear- 
ings, dust-proof and oil-tight. 


You will be interested in 
knowing more about our 
Fan Equipment. Write to- 
day for further information. 


(CarRAGE FAN OMPANY. 


KALAMAZOO-MICHIGAN-—U.S.A. 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
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IROCCO Fan and Air 
Washer provides fresh air 
to patrons of largest restau- 





‘ 


% 


en 


rant in Detroit. It was our 
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privilege to co-operate with 
the owners in selecting the 
proper apparatus for their 
requirements. i 
The small illustration at the a 
left shows a No. 8 Sirocco 
Fan and Air Washer which 
delivers fresh air to the mammoth dining room of the Boerth Company, an illustration 
of which is shown below. All smoke and impure air from the ovens and kitchen are 
exhausted by means of a No. 11 Sirocco Fan. 


Farwell Building, Detroit, Michigan 


Inherent advantages in design including stability, compactness and economy of operation recom- 


mend Sirocco Products to owners and architects. 











Our engineers are always ready to co-operate with 
you in selecting the proper apparatus for your 


special requirements. 


Write for our booklet No. 23041 
American Blower Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd.; Windsor, Ontario 


Branches in all large cities 


MMA BW AAW WYOVny VW Ws 
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An “Armor-Paint” 
Against Decay 


EATHERW AX protects wood fully five 

times longer than best linseed oil paint. The 

half of each gallon that in other paints 
evaporates is the half that in Weatherwax sinks into 
the wood and stays there to guard it like a coat of 
armor. Renders the wood proof against weather, 
wet, heat, etc., for many years. Brushes on twice as 
fast, requires no thinning 
and dries fast. Clients 
like it because it costs 
half as much to begin 
and saves cost of re- 
painting. Flat, waxy 
finish, free from tempo- 
rary gloss. Non-fading 
colors: Red, Maroon, 
Dark Brown, Natural 
Brown, Black. 


Color chart and sample 
can on request 


The Reilly Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Factories: Indianapolis Minneapolis Mobile 


Seattle Norfolk 


The Test 


t Requirements) 


The 24-inch “GLOBE” Ventilator 
with 6-inch outlet shows a velocity of 
more than 460 linear feet of air per 
minute with an outside wind velocity 
of 5 miles per hour, when the exterior 
and interior temperature shows a dif- 
ference of 40° Fahrenheit, the Govern- 
ment requirements for ventilators. 


The Test made on 
actual installation 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 
Dept. P Troy, N. Y. 
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? Durability 
* Durability 
of the Gorton Self-Feeding 
Boiler is demonstrated by 
the fact that many of the 
boilers installed over 25 
years ago are still in use 
giving entire satisfaction. 


Efficiency 


The Gorton Self-Feeding 
Boilers are built on the 
lines of Power Boilers, usi:. 
the same material, thus se- 
curing the greatest Strength, 
Durability, and highest 
Efficiency. 


The Gorton Self-Feeding Boiler gives a steady heat with 
attention only morning and night; its construction insures 


complete combustion of the gases and prevents the waste 
of coal. 


See pages 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, and 13 of Catalog No. 88. 
OUR NEW NO. 88 CATALOG IS READY — WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 


96 Liberty Street, New York 


All Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers built to the 
“A. S. M. E. Standard” 


Z 
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WITH 
FIRE DAMPER 


ROYAL 
Ventilators 


are supplying fresh air to many notable govern- 
ment and private buildings. The simple, scientific 
principle of the ROYAL secures positive ventila- 
tion. There are no spaces for dead air to collect. 
ROYALS are built along different lines from other 
ventilators. A constant upward movement of air 
is maintained. Note carefully design and strong 
construction. Its installation pleases every owner. 


Catalog gives all details 


Royal Ventilator Co., Pride Pe 
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The Dunham Radiator Trap 


Since 1903, the Dunham Radiator Trap 
has made an unbroken record in its essen- 
tial work of maintaining the radiator at the 
point of its highest heating efficiency. It 
automatically relieves the radiator of all 
air and water and holds all of the steam 
within the radiator, there to perform its 
maximum heating work. 


The simplicity of the Dunham Radiator 
Trap is one of its distinguishing features. 
It comprises a body, a cover and a thermo- 
static disc which is secured in the cover. 
There are no loose parts, no sliding con- 


DUNHAM 


tacts, nothing to gum up and no guide or 
pin to obstruct the valve opening. There 
is a flat valve and seat with liberal valve 
opening. The valve is self-cleaning. The 
action of the disc is positive and the valve 
seats squarely, like a globe valve. The 
body is standardized, as is also the cover 
and disc, thus giving the further advan- 
tages of interchangeable parts. Cast iron 
does not enter into its manufacture. Only 
bronze and brass are used. 


Complete information may be found in 
Sweet’s Index; pages 916-921. 





HEATING SERVICE 
C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


Factories: Toronto, Canada 


Branches in 36 Cities in 
United States and Canada 
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Why this fire pot 
is made the way 
it is made 


UPPOSE every time you had a tire puncture it 
was necessary to buy a new wheel! 


‘*Prohibitive”’ you say. 


By the same token take a boiler that has the 
crown sheet and fire pot cast as one. 


When by accident or through carelessness of 
operation they break—that entire casting must be 
replaced. 


The Burnham is cast separately. 
Crown sheet in one section 
Fire pot in another section. 


When there is trouble with either one, simply 
replace the one that’s in trouble. 


Costs far less. Can be done quicker. Better in 
every way. 


Which ends Burnham Boiler chat number eleven 
of which there are six more to follow. 


Jord « BuurnhamG@. 


Irvincton, New York 
Representatives in all principal cities 
Canadian Office— Royal Bank Building, Toronto 
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CAPITOL BOILERS 


United States Radiators 


Are well stocked 
AT 
Plants and Warehouses 
FOR 
Immediate Shipment 


Specifications receive 
prompt attention 


UNITED ,STATES FPADIATOR (ORPORA TION || 


GENERAL OFFICES: DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 























Miller Hotel and Theatre, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Joseph Ewens, Architect Conrad Schmitt, Painting Contractor 


There are four reasons why leading 
architects have specified Liquid Velvet 
for the walls and ceilings of many of 
the finest buildings and homes in 
America. The reasons are: 


First: Liquid Velvet is a flat enamel 
that makes walls and ceilings soft 
and restful to the eye, unobtru- 
sively beautiful. 


Second: Liquid Velvet has an oil base and 
is washable, thus the original 
beauty of the architect’s concep- 
tion is preserved for years. 


Third: — Liquid Velvet has unusual spread 
and will not crack, chip nor peel. 


This means economy in first cost. 


Fourth: Liquid Velvet is made in white 
and numerous attractive colors, 
thus permitting the selection of 
the exact shade best suited for the 
particular room or building. 


Other O’Brien products ot unusual merit are Master Varnish, 
Flexico White Enamel, and Pyramid Floor Finish 


Portfolio of Specification Data on Request 


The O'Brien Varnish Co. 
1111 Washington Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
Varnish Makers for Over Forty Years 
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RED GUM 


| ‘“4MERICA’S 
|| FINEST CABINET WOOD” 






















| RED GUM IS STEADILY INCREAS- 
| ING ITS LEAD AS THE FAVORITE 
TRIM IN HOUSES OF MODERATE 
| AND SMALL COST, WHOSE OWN- 
| | ERS SEEK DISTINCTION AS WELL 

AS INTELLIGENT ECONOMY 

AND PROVED DURABILITY. 


| RED GUM 


“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 
Also write us freely. Let us help. 
Ask us for complimentary samples and literature. 


| ADDRESS: RED GUM DIVISION 
| AMERICAN HARDWOOD 





MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1304 Bank of Commerce Building 


Memphis Tennessee 


THE FOR 
STAND- FURNI- 

ARD TURE of 
woop DIGNITY 


OAK INTERIOR TRIM FOR 
HOMES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


(and for the corresponding FURNITURE) 
is desired by the well informed, not only 
because of its historic excellence as a cabinet- 
wood and its inborn trait of “staying put,” 
but also because, by reason of centuries of 
respectful familiarity, there is an inbred 
accuracy in handling OAK among those 
who work in woods. They know how to 
get the best results without the experimenta- 
tion required for less standard cabinet-woods 


Tue AMERICAN Oak MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


know the whys and hows of OAK. Ask them any sort of ques- 
tions. Write for booklets and finished samples. Please address 


Room 1402, 14 Main Street Memphis, Tenn. 
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eautiful 





birch 


HE utility of birch begins with the small 
house. Its large delivery of beauty and wear 
| in proportion to its cost makes this inevitable. 


But the highly successful use of birch does 
not stop short of the most elaborate projects, 
public and private. Good value for the money 
is no obstacle in any use and the remarkable 
adaptability of birch to all effects of stain and 
enamel render it quite as appropriate to, and 
quite as widely used in, the greatest works as 
in the cottage. 
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NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND 
HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


205 F.R.A. Building 





Oshkosh, Wis. 


Information book and 
finished samples 


On your request. 
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11 UT the buildings you build in the Bay Stater’ 

| care. Let him paint the brick, ‘cane cai Gocablaiind Cypress’ initiiie and 

| stucco walls with Bay State Brick and Cement unequaled merits, it is no wonder that 

| Coating. Then they’ll last and Jast. 


Look at the Michigan Central Depot of Detroit 


shown here. It’s the picture of health and beauty. 74; LI E N 7 S A R E 


Bay State Coating made this building waterproof, 


| 
i 
| | dustproof and wearproof. G E TT Sa N G I N - 


Ww 
S 


It comes in white and a variety of tints. Send for 


N( a free sample and try it. Ask for Booklet No. 10. yA TE REST E D IN 
) Bay State Cement Crack Filler is the first-aid \ r 
PRADE MARKED 


treatment for walls that crack Let us send 
= 
nama ita ee & CO., Inc. fa “rT I D i WA 7: EK —" 
aint an arnish Makers > 
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you a sample cf this, too. 


Boston, Mas: Lat as) 


\\ New York Office: Architects’ Building — STATS a 
Warren & Wetmore 

y AN : Architects 
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| -— 
pervert’) mo 
easel (The Wood Eternal) 
’ " P : 
epaal They ought to be interested. It’s good for them. 


SPECIFY ABOVE MARK—INDELIBLY 
STAMPED ON EVERY BOARD OR BUNDLE. 
JUST TELL YOUR DEALER YOU KNOW 
THE DIFFERENCE. (HE DOES, TOO.) 


Communicate with our “ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT.” Our 
entire resources are at your service with Reliable Data. 


Southern Cypress Mfg. Ass’n 


1234 Hibernia Bank 1234 Heard National Bank 
Building, New Orleans, La. Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


rer rrr ree 
- 7 


INSIST ON TRADE MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LUMBER 
DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 


DUPVITETI CHEETA OENNNAU TATE THNNEA NEA NNT nny ena eeaeenaennyyengaenny ena PYNVALONEYIARESHAYUCUETYADIONNHND IG GREETTTENGTEATOONNEOTEENEEHTH TENTH HINTUTEQONUUENENEUUEQENIUNEONO 





91 years’ experience in 


making good 


VARNISH 





rave ARTISTO FINISH marx 


Produces a beautiful, dull, artistic finish over natural 


wood or stained work, Enriches the grain and coloring Brick ¢ ee "Old Virginia White with 
of the wood without the defects found from using wax. John Russell P Architect, New York 


Will not scratch or mar white, and is very durable, 
Dries hard overnight. 


9 
reave REX WHITE ENAMEL marx Cabot S 


SEMI-GLOSS) Old Vi Gi = Whit 
A beautiful white enamel, drying with a rich eggshell ir inia I e 


gloss effect Durable and easy working, covers per- On Brickwork 
tectly, ¢ WwW 1 


and is out of dust within a few hours 


The soft, brilliant ‘‘whitewash white’’ effect of Old 


Edward Smith & Company | Virginia White is wonderfully appropriate for brickwork, 


giving the flavor and texture of age combined with the 





“Varnish Makers for 91 Years” cool, clean freshness of new whitewash. 
ay ey ee Also for stucco and stone. 
' ote . , Sample for trial sent on request 
West Ave., 6th and 7th Sts., Long Island City, N. Y. 
P. O. Box 76 City Hall Station, New York City SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 


Western Branch. 3532-34 South M« rgan — ae | hicago 1133 Broadway, NEW YORK 24 West Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 


Cabot's Creosote Stains, Brick and Stucco Stains, Insulating and 
Deadening Quilt, Mortar Colors, etc. 
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Over Thirty Million Square feet 


of Concrete Floors hardened during last year with 


IAPIDOLITH §«\ 


TRADE MARK 
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Architects and Reconstruction 







Bein t 
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Architects will play a most important part in the Re 
reconstruction of American factories. They have an ‘i 

Re opportunity to dust-proof and permanently harden ie 
fs concrete floors, old or new, at a time when equip- 8 
i ment is being shifted and new buildings are being Fe 
Be erected. ta 
a “fs BE 
re Specified for Years a 
eh ee 
a Lapidolith has been specified for years by architects and engineers ie 
who have learned that Lapidolith, the liquid chemical, will make Re 
- concrete floors proof against abrasion and the formation of in- ne 
. jurious silicate dust. iS 
i If you do not know Lapidolith by experience, let us refer you rss 
a to a lapidolized floor in your vicinity or to architects who are i 
oe now specifying it. No proof could be more conclusive. . 
Dai AA 
ae Write today for free sample, hardened concrete block and spe- e 
29 cification blanks. 4 
By ey 
: L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC : 
Ba 7 ? 7 rs 
4 Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York S 


Manufacturers of Cemcoat, the Washable Wall Coating 


ee Be 
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Varnish Insurance 


This trade-mark bears the same relation 
to varnish and its allied products as the 
sterling mark to silver. It is a sure 
protection against inferior varnishes, 
enamels and stains, and insures not 
only handsome interiors but the lasting 
quality that means economy. 

Many home builders and house owners 
do not fully realize the necessity for 
discrimination in the selection of finish- 

/ 





ing materials for the interior trim. 


The specification of Berry Brothers’ products 
is a sure preliminary step to a finish that will 
satisfy both architect and client. 


BERRY BROTHERE 


World's Largest Makers 
Varnishes and Paint Specialties 


Detroit, Michigan Walkerville, Ontario 
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IN HOSPITALS 


Diffuselite Blinds guarantee added efficiency in hospital work, 
increase the quality of service, create a prevailing cheerfulness through 
the buildings, afford greater comfort to patients and staff, permit econ- 
omy in maintenance, and place the institution on a more modern basis. 


She J.G.Witson GorPorArion 


8 West 4OTH St.-NEw YoRK Po 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL Cities KL 
FAcToRY -NoOrRFOLK.VA. << 
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LINOLEUM FLOORS 
Complete Description and 
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Is This Folder in YOUR File? 


“Armstrong's Linoleum Floors—-Complete Description and 
Detailed Specifications,’ is probably the most elaborate treatise on 
linoleum floors ever published. In size (8!4x 11 inches) and in for- 
mat it accords strictly with the recommendations of the American 
Institute of Architects. Its contents embody all of the essential 
information needed by the architect or decorator for specifying 
linoleum in any type of building or room interior, including: 


(a) Detailed specifications for installing linoleum over 4 
wood or concrete. e : 

(b) Schedules of linoleum weights, gauges and com- 
parative costs. 

(c) Colorplates of typical interiors. 


d) Reproductions of a large selection of linoleum .. 
patterns. ‘ 
(e) Lithographs of all colors of Plain and Jaspe Lino- S 


leum, and Cork Carpet. 
This folder is, in effect, a complete linoleum catalog and handbook — all ready to be inserted in 


your file under the heading ‘‘Linoleum.” It is now being distributed to the architects and decorators a 


of the United States. If you have not received your copy, kindly advise us, and one will be mailed to 
you, without charge or obligation. 


Armstrong Cork Co., Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 


sLinoleum | 
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Bishopric Board Makes this a Lasting Home 


life as well as artistic beauty—-and he specified Bishopric Board for stucco 


WHEN Architect R. G. McDowell designed this stucco residence in Des Moines, Ia., he planned 
for 
background 


The advantages 


of Bishopric Board are obvious. Note its construction in the illustration below. 


It’s “Built on the Wisdom of Ages,”’ combining principles used in building Solomon’s Temple with 


the best methods in use since that time. 


Bishopric Board is made of creosoted lath imbedded 
in: Agee Maan ae & eee eee ee 


When applied the stucco is dovetailed into the 
lath. They are welded together into one solid piece. 
The stucco can’t let go. And nails thru each and 


every lath hold the Stucco Board firmly to the frame- 


work. 


The fibre-board, Asphalt Mastic and creosoted lath 
give absolute oo against heat and cold, wind 
and weather. They form a combination that is water, 
vermin and so p 


Bishopric Board is dependable. It can’t sag—th 
stucco can’t crack and break away—and it aldo - 
the life of the building. Investigate and be con- 
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910 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Clinton Grilles 


Br Perforated Grilles give to a building that final touch 
of refinement and character demanded by modern decorative 
requirements. They are perforated from rolled sheets by accurate’ 
steel dies, and are so clean-cut and delicately beautiful that their 
appearance is unusually distinctive and pleasing. 

We are pleased to submit our catalog of special designs for almost 
any purpose. We make Grilles to order only, of steel, brass, copper, 
aluminum, or bronze in any size up to 56 x 156 inches, 


Write for catalog—it shows a wide variety of patterns for ventilator 
grilles, doors, register faces, and for the concealment of radiators. ~ 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH ‘COMPANY 
New Yorx BOSTON CuIcaco 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth of every description, Nettings, Welded Wire Fabrics, and Perforated Metals 


TL LT 
THE MURRAY PRINTING COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE 





